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THIS 1S THE MONTH when total business perks up, follow- 
ing the winter sloth. The month when building really gets going again, 
when all sorts of plans are made for the rest of the year. The month 
of business budding for later flower and fruit. 


A CRITICAL MONTH, for the amount and force of the pick-up 
will determine the course of general business for the next half year. 
Business has been receding in recent months, and could recede some 
more, if the April revival is not enough to counterbalance the down- 
forces. Or it could just level off and go sideways. 


MOST OPINION IS OPTIMISTIC—that the spring activity 
will be enough to stop the slide and sustain total business until fall 
on approximately the same scale as at present—the sideways trend. 
It’s “optimistic” in the sense that it means no big general recession of 
all business in the immediate future. But no one is optimistic enough 
to assume that business will climb back up to the boom levels of last year. 


RETAIL LINES and the manufacturers of retail merchandise 
probably will have a few months of price and profit pinching before 
there is something like stability. For example, there will be big cut- 
price sales after Easter, just as after Christmas. Easter trade, although 
good, will not be good enough to rid the shelves and warehouses of 
all the stock. 


INFLATION FORCES are dying down, at least temporarily. 
Prices will remain high, but will not keep on going up, and many will 
drop. 


FOOD PRICES will continue to inch downward for several 


months. They may go up a bit this month, as they usually do in April, 






















but by June or July the downward trend 
will be apparent once more. Clothing 
will also be cheaper. ‘The cost of living 
will decline. 


Jobs are less plentiful than they were 
a few months ago. People are sticking to 
the jobs they have, and workers are work- 
ing better. Unemployment is not expected 
to reach serious proportions, however. 


Wage Raises will be smaller this 
year than in previous years. But some 
industries will make a start on pensions. 


Strikes will be relatively few, rela- 
tively not serious. 


Profits in 1949 will be less than in 
1948. Most businesses can look back to 
last year as their peak in profits. 


Houses wil! have another boom year, 
although not as boomish as last year. 
Prices of new houses will be lower. Old 
houses, also lower. In many localities the 
expectation is for prices about 10 percent 
less than last year. 


Congress, after a slow start, will 
enact most of the Truman legislative pro- 
gram, or make a beginning on it. Truman 
will get enough of what he asks to make 
it his inning. But not all his economic 
controls, as requested, and not his re- 
quested 4-billion-dollar tax raise. 


War Scares arc expected this spring, 
but not war. 


When, Recession? ‘he business 
slide of recent months is not a general re- 
cession for it is limited to certain lines 
and certain regions. In some, it is worse 
than in others, but it is not universal. In- 
stead, it represents individual adjustments. 

Most people expect some sort of a gen- 
eral recession—sometime. Not a deep de- 
pression, but a moderate recession, con- 
tinuing for about a year. 
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The time is rather vague. It could be 
this year, which is why this month of 
April is so important as a bringer of signs. 
If the sideways movement develops as ex- 
pected, then this would put off the further 
slide until fall. Thus the tail end of this 
vear is a period for questioning—without 
definite conclusions at this time. The 
point for the average person is that the 
settling down from boom times is not 
yet completed. More adjustments remain. 


Summer Vacation Business will 
be extra-big this year, probably a record, 
but it will be on a medium-priced scale, 
not rich, lush and expensive. People have 
jobs and money to spend on trips. ‘They 
have more new cars than last year. ‘They 
still feel not quite caught up with the 
vacationing which they missed during the 
war. So the rush will start soon, and 
won't let up much before October 1. 

Prices will be somewhat less than last 
year. Hotel and resort owners got hurt 
last year by high prices, and don’t intend 
to get hurt again. 


Autos. ‘The total demand still exceeds 
the total supply, but many makes and 
models can be bought and driven out the 
dealer’s back door. The waiting time for 
the standard makes and small models gets 
less from month to month. The return 
of true competition in the automobile 
business will come at the end of this year. 
From then on cars will have to be sold, not 
merely delivered to eagerly waiting cus- 
tomers. 

In another year, there will be cheaper 
cars, stripped down models, with a mini- 
mum of refinements. Essentially, the 
cheaper cars will have the same motors 
and the same type bodies as now. 


Home Appliances are doing better, 
now that installment terms have been 
eased. It turned out under the former 
tight regulations that women buyers didn’t 
always have the cash to make the big down 
payments that were required. Now it 
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takes less money down, and less per month, 
for installments are strung out, and the 
women are buying better. 

Still, sales are not up to expectations 
of manufacturers and dealers. ‘There is 
strong demand for lower prices, and many 
potential buyers are awaiting price cuts. 


Garden Seeds are scarcer this spring 
than last, but there are still enough of 
most varieties to take care of backyard 
gardeners. Shortages will show up in some 
varicties in some sections of the country, 
however. There are more price increases 
this vear, but you won't notice them unless 
voure a big buyer. Ten-cent seed pack- 
ages will still be ten cents, although there 
may be a few less seeds in the package. 

Flower bulbs and seeds: also in good 
supply, even though imports from France 
and Japan are still limping. 


Garden Tools—the hoes and rakes 
and lawn mowers—are back to normal 
quantities. The steel shortage hasn't seri- 
ously hurt them. Prices are about the 
same as a vear ago. There are real bargains 
to be had in suburban-sized garden tractors, 
which are near to being a glut on the 
market for people who till in half-acres. 


Farming. Along with producers, dis- 
tributors and retailers, farmers will get less 
take-home pay this year. Probably it will 
be about 10 percent less than last year. 
The slump will hurt trade in grain and 
cotton-growing areas. It will also slow 
down spending by dairy farmers, cattle 
raisers and the growers of fruit and vege- 
tables. 

Government price supports will prop up 
farm prices in the weakest spots. But 
they can’t do the entire job. Some com- 
modities are aiready below price-support 
levels, and there isn’t much the govern- 
ment can do about it. 


Teacher Shortage was a serious 
problem last fall, but it will be a more 
serious problem next fall, and for many 
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falls in the future. About 160,000 new 
teachers will be needed when schools open 
in September—only one third that number 
will be available. Actually, the number of 
pupils is increasing faster than the num- 
ber of teachers so that month-by-month 
there are less-than-enough teachers. 

Teachers’ pay is up, and that has helped 
some. ‘The public consciousness of the 
shortage has reached the do-something 
stage, and that has helped, too. More 
schools and more teachers are on the way, 
but they will be slow to arrive without 
more insistent prodding by the parents of 
the pupils who will benefit. 


Health Insurance. he first step 
will be taken toward it this year—not the 
actual establishment, but the preliminary 
investigation of the pros and cons. ‘The 
first real step may be expected next year. 

The doctors are being listened to by 
millions of thoughtful people, however— 
even people who lean to health insurance. 
The public does not want the medical pro- 
fession dragged down into listless or rou- 
tine bureaucracy. Consequently there 1s 
a great searching for some part-way plan, 
as distinguished from the all-the-way plan 
adopted in Britain. 


Economic Controls. ‘The President 
will fail to get Congress to go along on his 
program of stand-by controls on_ prices, 
wages, allocations, etc. This part of the 
Truman program assumed that the enemy 
was continued inflation, but Congress is 
now more afraid of deflation. Further- 
more, the idea of giving the federal govern- 
ment such wide powers to control the 
economy Is the sort of thing that has steam 
only in times of trouble. The trouble of 
these days is not enough to make Con- 
gress move. 

The claim of the Truman economists is 
that the control powers are needed to pre- 
vent or forestall a deep recession. This 
may be true, but Congress is not of a 
mind to take such drastic action in mere 
anticipation. After all, in these matters 
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of tinkering with the economic system, 
most members of Congress are fairly con- 
servative. ‘They are timid about tinkering. 


Taft-Hartley wil! be about half-way 
repealed. Its complete repeal will again 
be a campaign issue in 1950. 


Public Housing wil! get a start. A 
bill will be passed which will please the 
public-housing advocates, and displease 
the builders and the landlords. It will pro- 
vide for federal aid to locally sponsored 
housing projects, and will be the start of 
many vears of public-housing construction. 


Military Alliance’ with Western 
Kurope will be approved by the Senate. 
Constitutional restraints on declaration of 
war by the President will be retained, but 
they won't mean much. 


Higher Taxes on corporations will 
not be decided until June, at the earliest. 
There is a strong possibility of a 1- to 2- 
billion-dollar increase, but there is no pos- 
sibility of the 4-billion-dollar jump asked 
by ‘Truman. 


Steel is no longer a very scarce item, 
and soon it will be off the scarce list 
entirely. By midyear most steel users will 
find what they’re looking for without pay- 
Ing grav- -market prices, but the prices they 
pay to the mills and warehouses will still 
be high. 

Steel plate and steel pipe: still hard to 
get, and no sign of an easing-up. Sheet 
and strip also in tight supply, but not so 
tight as a few months ago before the cuts 
in farm machinery, freight cars and wash- 
ing machines. 


Railroads. | or the first time since the 
war, the railroads face real trouble. Pri- 
marily, the trouble is money. Money to 
pay higher wages to railroad workers. 
Money for new passenger cars and new 
freight cars. Money for modernization 
and improvement. Up to now the rail- 
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roads have made more money through 
higher freight and passenger rates. But 
as the rates went up people began to use 
the bus lines, trucks and other transporta- 
tion. You will be hearing more about the 
troubles of the railroads. 


Exports arc at good levels now, and 
they will continue so for the remainder 
of the year. ‘The U. S. has been sending 
mostly relief goods up to now—coal, grain, 
food. This year there will be less of re- 
lief and more of the real staples of re- 
covery—heavy machinery, tractors, tools, 
trucks, locomotives, freight cars. ‘Their 
production here will create jobs and good 
pay and profits. ‘This will be an important 
item in maintaining business at home. 


Lobbies under investigation by Con- 
gress are divided into two classes, and 
treated differently. 

(1) Some lobbies are supporting meas- 
ures recommended by ‘Truman. These are 
supposed to be meritorious lobbies, and 
will get off easy in the investigation. Chief 
among them are the labor lobbies. 

(2) Other so-called lobbies consist of 
trade associations and other business groups 
which oppose certain features of the Tru- 
man program. ‘These are rated as “bad 
lobbies,” and will be raked by the investi 
gating committee. 

The double standard will be decried, 
but the cries won’t make any difference in 
the tactics. It was discovered in the earl 
days of the New Deal that one way of 
discouraging opposition to the adminis 
tration’s legislation was to smear the oppo- 
sition groups, attach the term “lobby,” 
and imply that a lobby smells. The old 
tricks are being repeated today without 
much deviation. 


Espionage is stepping up all over 
the world, including the United States. 
Wholesale arrests of communists in this 
country are probably not far off. Public 
sentiment as late as one year ago might 
not have gone along, for there was still 
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the feeling that people were entitled to 
belong to any political party they chose to 
join. Recently, however, the communists 
have admitted publicly their adhesion to 
Russia in case of war. ‘This has caused a 
ereat shifting of public sentiment. Many 
people who formerly deplored a “red hunt” 
now demand it on grounds of safety from 
internal sabotage. 


U.S. Defense. Our government 1s 
proceeding to build defense at the rate of 
between 15 and 20 billion dollars a vear. 
‘This means bigger Army, bigger Navv, and 
much bigger Air Force. The Air Force 
is the No. 1 pet of Congress. 

Everyone in this country knows that 
this country does not want a war and 
will not start a war. The only trouble 
is that the Russians do not know it, or 
do not believe it. ‘Thus it appears to the 
Russians that we are encircling their na- 
tion and preparing for aggression. ‘l’o the 
Russians it looks that way. 

Back of our world-wide efforts to be 
ready in case Russia starts a war is the 
theory that Russia, seeing how we arc 
preparing, will not start a war. This is 
the theory behind all such armament races 
Readiness to fight often de- 
laved a war, but readiness to fight never 
vet prevented ultimate war. These are 
wrv thoughts, but they ought to be thought, 
ought not be relegated to the 
untouched corners of the 


in the past. 


and they 
hidden and 
mind. 


War Clouds stil! hang over the world. 
No one really knows whether or when 
there may be war. Gestures of the Krem- 
lin toward peace are not taken at par by 
the well-informed authorities. ‘They think 
their information adds up to the conclusion 
that Russia is preparing for war at some 
unknown time, even though Russia may 
hope to gain her ends without war—just 
as Hitler hoped. 

Odds and Ends. \Vashington, 
I). C's first soup kitchen in seven vears 
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just opened for business, with plenty of 
hungry customers. .. . Veterans’ unemploy- 
ment benefits end in July and other bene- 
fits are tapering off, so vets’ organizations 
are now concentrating on bonuses and 
pensions—which they won't get this year. 

. Crops in Europe will be almost back 
to pre-war this summer, but there are 10 
percent more people to feed. . An oil 
change every 4000 miles and low- test gas 
are now standard for government cars; this 
has made the oil and gas people sore be- 
cause some private car owners figure that 
what's good enough for government cars 1s 
good cnough for theirs. Lemons will 
be scarce and expensive in July because of 
the California cold spells last January. . . . 
Newest retail trade stimulant is a shopping 
center in Chicago for customers who want 
to do their buying without getting out of 
their cars. Nationalized British utili- 
ties are now selling television sets, and ‘TV 
retailers are protesting, but not successfully, 
against state competition. General 
Motors cuts car prices a minimum of $10 
per car when it reduces wages 2 cents an 
hour, so now the unions think that this 1s 
a good formula to push throughout the 
industry whenever wages go up or down. 

_ Draft calls probably won t be resumed 
this vear, primarily because of high enlist- 
and re-enlistment of men al- 
Draft law will stav on 


however. 


ment rates 
ready in uniform. 
the books. 
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HOW’S BUSINESS NOW? 


keep abreast of the trends 
with this monthly report 
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USINESS is going through a test of 
strength this spring. 

Industrial production and retail sales 
have receded from last year’s highs. Un- 
employment has risen to the point where 
it was in 1946 when industry was convert- 
ing to peacetime production. Will unem- 
ployment feed on itself and become cumu- 
lative? Or will the spring business pick- 
up be vigorous enough to halt the trend? 

The outcome won’t be known for a 
month or two. Meanwhile, most busi- 
nessmen will admit they are still doing 
a whale of a lot better than they did in 
1939 and 1940. It’s the future that worries 
them. 


Weather. Business is still suffering after- 
effects of the freak winter just ended. 
Snowbound western trains held up ship- 
ments of raw materials to western factories 
and delayed delivery of goods to eastern 
distributors. Balmy eastern weather had 
put anthracite miners on a two-day week 
even before the coal strike. The glut 
of oil forced a tanker to return from 
New York to the Gulf still carrying its full 
load of ‘Texas oil. Diminished loadings of 
coal and oil caused layoffs in freight-car 
repair yards. 


Easter. Department and clothing stores 
are taking advantage of the long pre-Kaster 
season to push spring outfits. Men’s-wear 
stores are lagging behind dress _ shops. 
When it comes to the family clothing 
budget, it’s women and children first. 


Building. ‘This past winter more money 
was spent on construction and more people 
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were employed in building than in any 
winter in 10 years. But houses with price 
tags from $12,000 to $20,000 are backing 
up on builders. In dozens of cities FHA 
is pleading with bankers and builders to 
start more under-$10,000 houses. 


Farmers. ‘The decline m farm prices 
hasn't hurt farmers much yet. Big mail- 
order houses, which weigh their incoming 
mail sacks each morning to estimate the 
day's business, say that sales to rural areas 
aren't off any more than sales in cities. 

Farm labor is loosening up. For the 
first time in eight years, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service posters recruiting migratory 
workers will omit the word “emergency.” 


Distribution Costs. An experiment in cut- 
ting a hardware wholesaler’s costs has 
stirred up a storm among retailers and job- 
bers. Bronson and Townsend, 100-year- 
old New Haven wholesaler of hardware and 
appliances, is reducing the number of retail 
dealers it will serve from 1200 to about 350. 
The favored dealers, instead of dividing 
their purchases among many wholesalers, 
will buy as much as possible from B & T. 
This is expected to help them compete 
with mail-order houses and chains. B & T, 
spread out less thin, doing the same volume 
with fewer accounts, expects to save money 
and divvy the savings with dealers. 


Market Polis. Wrong election forecasts 
by pollsters haven’t hurt their commercial 
business. Facing a return of competition, 
businessmen are paying money to explore 
market potentials. 

There is also a big demand for the Com- 
merce Department’s newest marketing in- 
dicators, covering state and county data 
for 242 million business firms. ‘This series 
of 51 reports is known as “Business F'stab- 
lishments, Employment and Taxable Pay 
Rolls.” Summary for U. S., 40 cents; de- 
tailed individual state reports, 5 to 30 cents. 
Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
Department of Commerce field office. 
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HERE are two ways to deal with the 

horrible thought of possible war. 

One is to put it out of mind, look 
the other way, trust it will not happen. If 
this is your preference, don’t read this 
article. ‘The other way is to look straight 
at the possibilities, regardless of how dis- 
turbing they may be, and regardless, too, 
of the peace feelers that come—and go. 
If you are willing to face the facts, then 
read the following article. 


One of the jobs which military men are 
hired and trained to do is to study the 
nation which might become an enemy, and 
to figure out what the enemy would do 
under given circumstances. 

Russia, to the military men, must be 
studied in this way. And Russia has been 
studied. ‘The military men think they now 
know how Russia would attack. ‘They tell 
the story frankly in public discussions, and 
there are few secrets about it. 

This article brings the fragments together 
and makes a single picture. 

In presenting this picture there is no 
danger of telling the Russians anything 
they do not already know. ‘Their intelli- 
gence facilities are believed to be excellent. 
They know the industrial and economic 
geography of this country far better than 
the average American knows it. Nothing 
in this discussion is news to the Russian 
military, although it may be news to Ameri- 
can Civilians. 
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THE HIGH POINTS 

Hk? United States would be the first 

target of the attacker, for an enemy 
could not afford to let the United States 
build up its tremendous war power after 
shooting starts, as was done in the last war. 
> The initial attack would come by air, 
probably at night, on a wholesale scale, on 
many cities and centers within the single 
night. 
& This attack would almost surely be by 
the atomic bomb. Russia would not attack 
the continental United States without it. 
At present the bomb is believed to be a 
U.S. monopoly, but it probably won't stay 
that way. 
> Iwo kinds of targets in this countn 
would be attacked simultaneously by the 
Russians. Tlirst, the air bases from which 
we might launch retaliatory attacks on 
Russian cities. Second, the places crucial 
to U.S. production and mobilization. ‘The 
air bases and the key places can be spe 
cifically listed, and they are so listed sub- 
sequently in this article. 
& In any future war the nation that strikes 
the first heavy blow will have a tremendous 
advantage. ‘The United States, being a 
democracy, is averse to striking first. ‘This 
conflict between tradition and the hard 
facts of future war may have to be resolved 
in due course by national leaders. ‘The 
facts about future methods of attack, as 
outlined herein, will help you resolve these 
matters in your own mind. 
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U.S.1S VULNERABLE 
EVELOPMENT of military aircraft, 
to which the U. S. has contributed so 

much, already has put most major indus- 
trial areas of this country within bombing 
range of the Red Air Force. 

Almost a year ago, Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
retired chief of the U. S. Air Force, said 
that the Russians probably had _ several 
hundred four-engine, B-29-type bombers, 
which they call the “Tupolev,” and that 
they were rapidiy building more. 

The Tupolev, which the Russians copied 
from three B-29’s that made forced land- 
ings near Vladivostok in 1944, can fly a 
maximum distance of between 4000 and 
5000 miles. 

This range does not permit the Russians 
to launch the kind of sustained bombing 
offensive against the U. S. which the U. S. 
and Britain waged against Germany. On 
the other hand, that’s nothing for Amerti- 
cans to feel secure about, either. 

From Murmansk or Eastern Siberia, 
where U. S. military men say the Russians 
are building big air bases, ‘Tupolevs on 
one-way missions could bomb U. S. indus- 
try anywhere from Seattle to Boston and 
from the Great Lakes to the Rio Grande. 

As U. S. airmen demonstrated in the 
skies over Europe, a determined air attack 
cannot be completely blocked even by a 
fully prepared nation. Some planes will 
always get through. And the U. S. is far 
from fully prepared. 
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Assuming the Russians had the atomic 
bomb, they would be militarily justified 
in committing their entire force of bomb- 
ing planes to a one-punch, one-way, knock- 
out attack. 

If such an attack succeeded, it would be 
well worth the loss of both the planes and 
their crews. 


ATOMIC ARITHMETIC 


ET rid of the idea that atomic bombs 
are so expensive that no nation could 
afford to use many of them. 

Bear in mind, too, that 135 atomic 
bombs of the earliest type would produce 
the same blast effect as all the TINT bombs 
dropped on Europe—2,700,000 tons—by 
U.S. and British air forces in World War 
II. ‘Today’s atomic bombs are greatly im- 
proved. 

What—given this arithmetic—would be 
the probable pattern of a Russian atomic 
bombing attack on the U. S.? 

The main body of attackers would prob- 
ably come from Eastern Siberian bases 
and fly over Alaska and northwestern Can- 
ada, hoping thus to avoid early detection. 


TARGETS IN THE U.S. 
EFORE listing the probable targets, it 
ought to be said again that the list 
tells the Russians nothing of value. They 
already know it—and more. 
Here are the target areas which would 
be given high priority by the Russians: 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. Near here is Limestone 
Air Base, one of the U. S. Air Force's two 
B-36 bases, from which the Strategic Bomb- 
ing Command would launch counter-at- 
tacks against the enemy’s industrial heart. 


RAPID CITY, S. DAK. Here the Air Force has 
its second B-36 base. To an enemy the 
planes based here would represent the same 
kind of threat that the Fleet at Pearl Har- 
bor represented in 1941 to the Japs. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, 
retired chief of the atomic bomb project, 
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has said that seven A-bombs could so wreck 
the whole port area of New York City that 
rebuilding would take five or six years. 
Loss of life among the city’s teeming mil- 
lions would be staggering. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. One bomb would be 
enough to demolish the Pentagon Building, 
the nation’s military nerve center, and at 
the same time destroy the White House, 
most other public buildings and the vital 
railroad bridge across the Potomac. De- 
struction of this bridge would sever the 
main North-South transportation artery 
along the eastern seaboard. 

If the bomb were detonated in the river, 
radioactive spray might make the entire 
area uninhabitable for months or even 
years. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. ‘Through the “Soo” 
Canal between Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron passes the great iron ore fleet that 
feeds Mesabi ore to the steel industry 
around Pittsburgh and Cleveland. Destruc- 
tion of this bottleneck canal would impose 
a tremendous extra burden on the nation’s 
railroads. And the effect of any major 
disruption of the steel industry on the U. S. 
war potential is obvious. 


DETROIT, MICH. Because of their ready con- 
vertibility to aircraft and tank production, 
the great automobile plants like Kaiser- 
Frazer's Willow Run and Ford’s River 
Rouge would be natural objectives. So 
would the array of engine and parts plants 
in the same area. 


CHICAGO, Il. Surrounding Chicago is what 
military men call one mammoth industrial 
complex. There are manufacturing plants 
of all kinds and an intricate network of 
freight marshaling yards. Chicago is only 
3500 miles by air from Eastern Siberia. 


HANFORD, WASH. A striking force roaring 
in over Alaska would certainly have the 
atomic energy installations at Hanford on 
its target list. 
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LOS ALAMOS, N. MEX. Planes from the same 
striking force would surely try for the 
atomic weapons center in this desert town. 
Here the U. S. has established the foremost 
atomic laboratories in the world. 


OAK RIDGE, TENN. ‘The enemy also would 
have a major interest in the sprawling 
atomic energy plants here. 


EASTERN SEAPORT CITIES. As part of the plan 
to prevent immediate retaliation, an at- 
tacker could be expected to hit Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Hampton Roads 
(Norfolk, Newport News and Portsmouth), 
and points as far south as New Orleans and 
Houston. Major damage to the port facili- 
ties of those cities, added to the crippling 
of New York, would make it extremely 
dificult for the U. S. to embark an inva- 
sion force or even to reinforce or supply 
existing overseas bases. 


AIRCRAFT PLANTS. On the Pacific Coast, 
the enemy would find “remunerative” tar- 
gets not only in the port facilities of Seattle, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, but also in 
the major aircraft plants located in those 
areas. 

Boeing’s main plant is at Seattle. Con- 
solidated-Vultee, which makes the B-36, 
has plants at San Diego and Downey, Cal. 
Then there’s Douglas at Santa Monica and 
EF] Segundo, Cal., and Lockheed, a big jet 
plane builder, at Burbank. 


TRANSPORTATION. If the Russians learned 
anything from the Allied air bombardment 
of Germany, it was the mortal effect of 
the attacks on the German transportation 
system. The U. S. Strategic Bombing Sur- 
vey said they were the “decisive blow that 
completely disorganized the German econ- 
omy.” 

There can be no doubt, then, that similar 
tactics would be used against the U. S. in 
another war. 


WATER POWER PLANTS. Because the U. S. 1s 
so dependent upon electric power, the 
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great “hydro” plants and dams such as 
Hoover and Grand Coulee also would be 
attractive targets. 


ATOM BOMB IS QUICK 


HE scope and intensity of an atomic 

bombing assault of this kind would de- 
pend on the enemy's supply of atomic 
weapons and the number of planes com- 
mitted to deliver them. 

The degree of success of such an attack 
would depend largely upon the effective- 
ness of the defense. 

But the appalling aspect of atomic war- 
fare, for the defenders, is that A-bombs 
can accomplish in a matter of minutes the 
kind of devastation inflicted on Germany 
in two years Or more. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower once remarked 
that the outcome of the next war might 
be determined in sixty days. Maj. Gen. 
Orville Anderson, commandant of the Air 
War College, disagrees. 

“The period, I think, will be one night,” 
says Anderson. 

It is all too clear that if enemy planes 
carrying atomic bombs got through to all 
of the target areas mentioned, large seg- 
ments of U. S. industry would be either 
wiped out or brought to a standstill. And 
the enemy would hope, of course, that 
such a blow would destroy the people’s will 
to resist. 


IS THERE A REMEDY? 


HAT can the U. S. do to prevent, or 
at least minimize, such an attack? 

The answer is not to be found in bur- 
rowing underground. No people would 
tolerate such an existence, even if they 
could afford it. 

One so-called “passive defense” sugges- 
tion comes from the National Security 
Resources Board: New industrial plants 
should be built either outside a three-mile 
radius of existing potential targets or in 
communities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion. 

But bear in mind that the three-mile 
safety zone is valid only in cases involv- 
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ing explosion of a single atomic bomb. 

While relocating plants might offer a 
degree of protection, businessmen should 
not overlook the fact that it also would 
create problems. In Germany, the Stra- 
tegic Bombing Survey found that “plant 
dispersal brought a measure of immediate 
relief, but eventually served only to add to 
the many problems caused by the attacks 
on the transportation system.” 

U. S. military men maintain that the 
only thing which might deter the Russians 
from launching a surprise atomic air attack 
on this country would be the certainty that 
the same weapon would be used immedi- 
ately against them. 

That is the reasoning behind the plans 
for a 70-group “defensive” Air Force, built 
around a core of B-36 bombers capable of 
blasting Russian cities anywhere from Mos- 
cow to Magnitogorsk. ‘That is also the 
reasoning behind the Navy's interest in 
65,000-ton super-carriers which could 
launch four-engine bombers or guided 
atomic missiles from Russia’s doorstep. 

All these proposals for protection against 
atomic bomb attack are pretty weak, and 
full of ifs & ands. ‘They represent the 
gropings for answers rather than the 
answers. 


ALTERNATIVE? 


T’ seems reasonable to say that protec- 
tion against war in the future lies only 
in prevention of war. This is easy to say 
and hard to do. The United Nations or 
some other form of world organization 
may be able to establish the basis for peace, 
and then keep the peace. At present this 
is a fervent hope, but not necessarily a fact. 
Other remedies, short of shooting war, 
may be found in the realm of political 
negotiation, but they, too, are merely mat- 
ters of hope. 

The fact remains that the lives and fu- 
tures of millions of ordinary citizens in 
the United States are at stake. ‘They must 
pay the price, if war comes. Individually 
they must think about it in advance, which 
means now. 
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REPORT FROM THE BURPEE PEOPLE 





HERE is a lot of hard thinking about 

your flower and vegetable gardens being 
done by men and women in a big brick 
building near some railroad tracks in Phila- 
delphia. If you called on the Burpee Seed 
Co. people there, and could break their 
scientific reserve, you would hear about 
some new things that are likely to be in 
your garden a few years from now. 

They are creating another zinnia, already 
perhaps the most popular garden flower. 
The new zinnia will have new color blends 
and should be ready within a year or two. 

They are offering new daffodils with a 
pink trumpet, a more waxy texture and 
a larger blossom. 

They can certainly put the spotlight 
on the new “Giant Skyscraper” snap- 
dragons in blends of pink, rosy orange, 
rose, yellow, and other colors. 

They are experimenting with a water- 
melon that will fit a refrigerator better. 

They can report a fine future for the 
new first-generation, yellow-globe hybrid 
onion. The claims include a high yield 
and wide adaptability. Also new is a first- 
generation eggplant created to resist 
drought and disease. 

Burpee’s can tell you that science is 
ever striving for larger blooms, for more 
flowers on one stem. Gardeners want them 
that way—the bigger the better, it seems. 

In making new and better vegetables the 
aim, in part, is for improved taste. But 
there is also the persistent command: Make 
them so they will pack well and ship well. 
One reason: Consumers often live far from 
major producing areas. 

And always the Burpee Seed Co. has 
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your own gardening problems in mind. 
Maybe you have echoed the cry heard since 
the first seed was sold: “What I grew 
doesn’t look as good as what I saw in the 
catalog.” Maybe it doesn’t. But perhaps 
you got the seed through the postman, or 
perhaps from a store, and laid the seed for 
a while on a convenient radiator or a damp 
window sill. Maybe you followed what 
Grandma said about planting seed. But 
face the fact: Science now knows more 
than Grandma did. 

For that very reason Burpee would 
welcome hearing from you. The company 
knows it can help you make things grow 
better. If you make that call on Burpee, 
go to the floor below the lobby and hear 
the battery of typewriters clattering instruc- 
tions to gardeners who took a minute to 
ask expert advice. 

This is a part of the battle of selling 
seed, the battle to protect the buyer against 
himself. The goal is to make everything 
sturdier, to make it so it will survive not 
only bug and drought but ofttimes the mis- 
takes of the amateur gardener. 

Some scientists think that within 100 
years flowers will not only be more beauti- 
ful and vegetables more tasty but both will 
be foolproof for the grower as well. 


ND who are the best amateur gardeners 
according to the experts? The ones 
who buy early, who keep abreast of develop- 
ments, who know that the rush on seeds is 
heaviest between January | and April 1. 
These gardeners know in advance what 
they want. And they get in and grab it 
before what they want is gone. 

When discussing the less serious side of 
their business, the Burpee Seed Co. people 
may tell you how they name their better 
flowers. ‘They are often named _ after 
women who are currently popular and 
newsworthy. But not necessarily so. Once 
when David Burpee was dining in a Florida 
hotel he heard the orchestra playing 
“Naughty Marietta.” He thought it was 
lovely music and, accordingly, gave a new 
marigold its name. 
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GOING INTO BUSINESS FOR YOURS 


CS)” 


THEY STARTED THEIR OWN 
BOOKKEEPING AGENCIES 
How two young men went about it and how each 


These reports are part of the contin- 
uing series on ‘Going into Business for Yourself. 


made out. 


$250 for typewriter and adding 
machine; $150 for desk and file 
cabinets; $100 for office supplies; 
$500 for living expenses for the 
first two months. 

Mrs. McLaughlin had a job in 
a bank which paid her $250 a 
month. It was decided that she 
should keep this job for the ‘time 
being. McLaughlin gave up his 
$200 job with the accounting firm 
and opened the new business in 
his home. Mrs. McLaughlin did 





JOHN P. McLAUGHLIN. ‘The McLaughlin Book- 
keeping Service, of Houston, Tex., has re- 
cently ended its first year—and at a profit. 
It is small business. In fact it couldn’t be 
much smaller, since the company consists 
of only two full-time employes: a man and 
his wife. 

But it is a growing business and the 
owner and founder, John P. McLaughlin, 
29, says he is glad he went into his own 
business. This is Mr. McLaughlin’s story 
of how he got his start and how he pro- 
gressed. 

While on a vacation from his job with 
a large accounting firm, McLaughlin broke 
his leg in an automobile accident and was 
hospitalized for several months. In the 
hospital he read an article about a series 
of booklets, issued by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, designed to help anyone in- 
terested in going into business for himself. 

After reading material furnished by the 
Houston office of the Department of Com- 
merce, McLaughlin decided to fulfill a life- 
long ambition to start out on his own. 

During his school years McLaughlin had 
worked in several retail establishments sell- 
ing, purchasing, stockkeeping and_ book- 
keeping. He also had experience in the 
Army as an instructor in a clerical school 
and as manager of an overseas post ex- 
change. He had a master’s degree in 
accounting and economics from the Uni- 
versity of Houston. 

McLaughlin’s total capital was about 
$1000. He budgeted the money this way: 
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his typing at night and he used 
part-time help for other necessary work. 

Every month earnings increased. After 
six months McLaughlin moved his business 
to a single-room office in a downtown build- 
ing at $40-a-month rent. ‘wo months later 
Mrs. McLaughlin gave up her bank job and 
began working full time at the office. 

At the end of the first year McLaughlin 
placed his gross income at $6000 and his 
total expenses at $2000, leaving him with 
a net income of $4000. McLaughlin figures 
that if he had paid himself a salary of $200 
a month (which he was making with the 
accounting firm) and his wife $250 per 
month (her salary at the bank) for the 
four months she worked full time at the 
office, he would still be $600 better off than 
if he had continued his old job. 

“But the greatest advantage,” says Mc- 
Laughlin, “has been the satisfaction of 
being my own boss.” 

The McLaughlin Bookkeeping Service 
was started near the beginning of the 1948 
tax season. Thus McLaughlin’s first work 
was on tax assignments. But these jobs 
turn up only once a year, so he set out to 
secure clients who would bring him a year- 
round flow of business. 

One of McLaughlin’s best methods of 
getting clients was by designing and in- 
stalling a record-keeping system for small 
businesses. After the system was installed, 
the client was invariably so impressed with 
the quality of the work that McLaughlin 
was retained as a part-time bookkeeper. 

Each of McLaughlin’s clients pays him 
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a flat monthly fee of about $25. For all 
other work he charges approximately $3.50 
an hour. At present he has ten regular 
bookkeeping clients. Fees run from $27.50 
a month for a small cafeteria to $150 a 
month for a real-estate company. Mc- 
Laughlin does all the bookkeeping work 
for eight clients. And for the other two 
clients his services are a monthly audit and 
a financial statement. 

McLaughlin’s goal is to establish a firm 
with C. P. A. status which will do auditing 
and tax work. 

To anyone who its thinking about going 
into the bookkeeping business for himself, 
McLaughlin says: 

“If you are afraid of work and like regu- 
lar working hours, STAY OUT. And of 
course this is not a business in which I can 
expect to make a lot of money. But it is 
a stable business in which one can make 
a decent living. And I know my income 
will be commensurate with my efforts.” 


FLOYD NELSON. When Floyd Nelson, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., came back from the war 
in 1947 after four years’ service, he was in 
his early thirties and anxious to get started 
in some new business. 

He had been graduated from college with 
a business degree, had sold newspaper ad- 
vertising for five years, and had owned and 
operated several small restaurants success- 
fully. ‘This is the story of what caused him 
to decide to establish the Flovd E. Nelson 
Bookkeeping and Tax Service. 

Nelson remembered that while selling 
advertising to various businessmen he had 
often wondered why one merchant was 
more successful than another. In school, 
good record keeping had always _ been 
stressed as one of the most important ac- 
tivities in a business. He felt that a new 
bookkeeping business would have an excel- 
lent chance of prospering if it could help 
businessmen keep better records. He had 
kept good records in his restaurants, had 
been successful in them, and had sold his 
businesses at a profit. 

That is why Nelson says: “What hun- 
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dreds of potentially good merchants need is 
a ‘profit service’-—not just a bookkeeping 
service; someone to guide them in their 
business, not just a person to give them 
figures at the end of the month showing 
that $1000 was made or lost this month.” 

So Nelson opened his bookkeeping and 
tax service, or “profit service business” as 
he prefers to call it. Now, after two years, 
he has some 60 accounts and four em- 
ployes. 

His service is centered around this for- 
mula: “To make a net profit, one must 
first make a gross profit,” so his purpose is 
to help small businessmen arrive at a gross 
profit. This gross profit figure and other 
operating figures can then be compared on 
a percentage basis with the operating ratios 
of successful firms of the same type. 

Over 30 different types of business firms 
are represented among the regular clients 
of Nelson’s business. Because most small 
businessmen do not have either the time 
or the patience to keep adequate records 
and file various tax forms, Nelson offers his 
clients a complete service if they want it. 
Each client receives a monthly profit and 
loss statement, a balance sheet and usu: lly 
some other schedules such as sales analyses, 
gross profits by departments, and accounts 
receivable or payable. 

Individual earning records are kept for 
all of the client’s employes. And all tax 
forms such as sales tax, social security and 
withholding tax as well as the owner’s in- 
come tax return are filed. An inventory 
also is taken, if desired, to establish ac 
curately the client’s gross profit. Nelson 
also acts as an insurance broker for many 
clients to make sure that they are ade- 
quately covered. 

“IT try to act for each business as if it 
were my own,’ Nelson says, “and to extend 
service for a reasonable fee—not a service 
to fit a price, for often too little service is 
as bad as none.” 





Next month: An article on how a man 
and his wife built a $300,000-a-year 
business in a village of 450 people. 
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KLEVISION made a household nui- 
sance out of itself almost before it had 
a chance to get out of swaddling clothes. 

TV swaggered out of the laboratories, 
onto the assembly lines, and headed right 
down Main Street. By the time it moved 
into the home, this strutting little braggart 
threatened to upset the habits and manners 
of an entire generation. 

The brash little newcomer has shaken 
the billion-dollar investments of Holly- 
wood, frightened magazine and book pub- 
lishers and worried publishers of news- 
papers the way Edison’s_ incandescent 
lamps worried gaslight producers. Only a 
few die-hards believe they can take the risk 
of treating TV with indifference. 

TV competes with night clubs, the 
movies, church socials, lodge meetings, 
school homework, pleasant conversation. 

It’s a bleak picture for those who will 
lose out to TV, but not for those who will 
gain. And those who gain will be not 
only ‘TV set manufacturers, but such peo- 
ple, for example, as furniture makers who 
now turn out specially designed chairs, 
sofas and cocktail tables guaranteed to 
give unobstructed views of the TV screen. 
Those who gain may also include the 
movie producers, the book and magazine 
publishers, the newspaper owners who de- 
cide to conquer television by joining it 
rather than fighting it. 

The joiners must move fast if this young 
challenger is to be held in tow. For tele- 
vision surveys have been made and, while 
they are spotty, their conclusions won't 
give television’s competitors any peace of 
mind. These surveys show: 
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Pm Movies definitely take a back seat to 
TV. Qne survey of 1500 set owners indi- 
cates that four out of five go to the movies 
less. A big chain of newsreel theaters in 
the East switched four theaters to feature 
films. Said a manager: “We just couldn’t 
combat television any longer and keep the 
house open.” 
> |'V owners read fewer books, magazines 
and newspapers. A book publisher spokes- 
man commented on this unhappy trend: 
“Unfortunately, the majority of our people 
are mentally lazy.” Nobody has pointed 
out how to remedy this shortcoming. 
& T'V’s hoary ancestor, radio—hardly 30, 
but doddering—is ‘I'V’s most desperate vic- 
tim. It loses on every count: entertain- 
ment, advertising, audience appeal. One 
limited New York survey shows that radio 
listening drops more than 92 percent 
among families who have bought tele- 
vision sets. Nine out of 10 “televuers” 
prefer ‘I'V commercials to the disturbing 
sounds of radio commercials. ‘The aver- 
age televuer sits before his television set 
three and a half hours a day, and would 
rather look than listen any time. 
& I'V upsets family life. Youngsters fre- 
quently fail to get homework done or to 
keep up with music lessons. People you 
haven’t seen in years show up to see the 
TV set and, incidentally, to empty the 
family refrigerator. Eating schedules are 
upset. One welcome development: The 
family learns to sit home together at night, 
and like it. 
> T'V is no flash-in-the-pan. Surveys show 
it is definitely habit-forming. 

All is not gloom, however. Some movie 
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producers, alert to the threat of television, 
are now joining forces with it. Thus Para- 
mount and 20th Century-Fox are acquiring 
television stations of their own. Warner 
Bros., as well as a number of small produ- 
cers, are turning out films designed for 
use on 1'V. ‘Theater ‘I'V has already been 
tried out, and the customers like it. 

Some newspapers are joining, rather 
than fighting, television. Many big pub- 
lishers who own radio stations are leaders 
in T'V’s growth. Magazine and book pub- 
lishers are still fumbling. Some feel they 
may have to tie up with television if they 
are to retain the interest of their readers. A 
hopeful sign is the outstanding success of 
the book-discussion programs on television. 
So far, however, the fears of some folks 
who feel that television will make us a 
nation of ill-read people seem to have a 
basis in fact. 

As for radio, it is too early to predict 
what further moves it will make. There 


will be a radio audience made up of those 
people who prefer just listening to pro- 
grams, those who cannot be reached by TV 
stations, and those who regard television 
with complete disdain. Radio executives 
will have to discover how to keep this audi- 
ence and make radio pay off. 

Among those determined to fight tele- 
vision, a few movie producers are notable. 
They contend, first, that people are gre- 
garious and will always go to the movies 
just to be in a crowd; and second, that 
TV productions can never compete with 
top-quality films which cost $15,000 a 
minute to produce. 

Whether viewed dismally or hopefully, 
one fact is certain: Television is here to 
stay. With a firm hand to guide it, this 
problem child can grow up to be a useful 
citizen. But if television is allowed to pur- 
sue wayward tendencies, it may well be- 
come a Frankenstein, the master of those 
who use it. 


IS FM A FLOP? 


FM (Frequency Modulation) was radio’s 
wonder child for a brief period—before and 
after World War II. But then TV popped 
out of its cocoon, and FM was ignored while 
T'V attracted all the attention. Now the 
owners of 708 FM stations are wondering 
when their 20-million-dollar investment will 
pay off. 

F'M’s troubles are easily summed up: too 
many voices and not enough ears. 

One out of four U. S. radio stations is 
F'M, but only one out of every 20 sets is 
equipped for F'M reception. So if the adver- 
tisers didn’t switch to F'M as rapidly as had 
been hoped, the reason was apparent: A 
dollar invested in FM advertising could at 
best go only one-twentieth as far as a dollar 
invested in well-entrenched AM programs. 

Few, if any, FM stations operate in the 
black. Why, then, do their owners hang 
on? The answer lies in FM itself. Among 
its many advantages, these stand out: 
> No static. FM is crystal clear. 
> No interference from electrical appli- 
ances. 


> Better reception. You hear the deepest 
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bass of the tuba and the highest-pitched 
notes of the flute. KM also eliminates fad- 
ing and station overlap. 

> Economy. IM transmitters don’t cost 
as much as AM facilities. And the main- 
tenance expense is about half as much. 

The big rush to build FM stations came 
after the war. There was no comparable rush 
to build FM sets. Set manufacturers had _ 
all they could do to meet the demand for 
AM and television sets. 

Now it’s an uphill battle. Last year, 130 
people who planned to operate FM stations 
withdrew their applications for FCC licenses. 
But those with FM stations on the air are 
convinced that in time—a good, long time— 
they will be the leaders in radio broadcasting. 
Set production is rapidly increasing, and 
more and more people are “getting edu- 
cated” to FM. 

FM is no fiasco, no failure. But it will 
live long in radio annals as the Great Experi- 
ment which faltered because radio’s right 
hand (the set makers) forgot to ask radio’s 
left hand (the broadcasters) what it was 
up to. 
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THINGS TO WRITE FOR... 


Useful pamphlets, reports, books. 
Write directly to the publisher or 
sponsor for them. Let us know of 
others that ought to be included. 





[|] Where Does Small Business Obtain Its Capital? .... 
A study dealing with the financial problems 
faced in launching or expanding a small busi- 
ness. ‘This 18-page booklet is based on a 
survey of 122 firms in eight communities in 
the Minneapolis Federal Reserve District. 
Write to Oscar F. Litterer, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Free. 


[] What Tests Can Do for Industry.... Industrial 
use of aptitude, job-knowledge and personality 
tests has increased. ‘This 20-page pamphlet 
suggests ways in which tests can be helpful, 
clears up some of the misconceptions about 
them. Write to the University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Urbana, Il. Price 5 cents. 


[_] Women—And Their Money.... A guide for 
women who want to learn how to put their 
financial affairs in order. ‘The pamphlet dis- 
cusses ways to meet day-to-day expenses, pro- 
vide for emergencies, handle life insurance 
payments, and invest money. Paper-covered, 
32 pages. Write to the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. Price 20 cents. 


|_| How Do We Rate?.... How do the health 
standards of your plant compare with recom- 
mended practices? This 4-page check list 
will help you to evaluate your health program. 
Write to the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, National Association of Manufacturers, 
14 West 49th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
Free. 


[| Current Economic Publications of the United Na- 
tions .... A list of the post-war economic sur- 
veys and analyses prepared by the Department 
of Economic Affairs of the United Nations. 
Write to the Sales and Circulation Section, 
United Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. Free. 


[] Money-Making Mail .... ‘The cost of dictating 
a business letter is approximately 75 cents. 
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This 10-page pamphlet analyzes the cost and 
offers suggestions for making your letters pay 
off. Write to the Better Letters Division, 
Fox River Paper Corp., Appleton, Wis. Single 
copies free. 


[| Information Sources for Small Businesses ... . 
A revised and enlarged index of sources of 
information on starting and operating a small 
business. ‘The books, guides, catalogs and 
pamphlets are summarized briefly. For this 
94-page, paper-backed pamphlet, write to the 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Price 50 cents. 


|_] How To Make a Speech and Enjoy It.... If you 
are faced with the prospect of making a speech 
and are dreading the task, this pamphlet may 
be helpful. Concrete suggestions on how to 
overcome stage fright and organize and de- 
liver a speech are included. A 23-page, illus- 
trated pamphlet. Write to the National Pub- 
licity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N. Y. Price 75 cents. 


| | State Motor Vehicle Laws Affecting House Trailers 
---- A useful digest of state requirements on 
registration, necessary equipment, size restric- 
tion, maximum speed, and licensing of house 
trailers. Write to the National Highway 
Jsers Conference, 938 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. Price $1. 


"] Analysis of Reported Accidents on Elevators and 
Moving Stairways in U.S.A.,1947.... A reminder 
that outmoded equipment and carelessness 
cause most of the accidents on elevators and 
escalators. An 1l-page, paper-backed pam- 
phlet. Available from the Otis Elevator Co., 
260 Eleventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Free. 


|_] Partners in Production.... A report by the 
Labor Committee of the Twentieth Century 
lund. The goals and attitudes of manage- 
ment and labor, and the bases for mutual un- 
derstanding, are set forth in this 150-page, 
cloth-bound book. Recommended reading for 
a better knowledge of today’s production prob- 
lems. Write to the Twentieth Century Fund, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Price $1.50. 


| Selling Machinery to the Government .... Infor- 
mation on how to sell standard equipment 
and machinery to the government. This 
8-page leaflet also lists the U. S. procurement 
offices throughout the country. Write to the 
Division of Printing Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 
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Bory in, So Seecnene, cle Dek Ae = “ 
OU and your suppliers, given an even Thus roads and shippers are still under 
break, will find it easier to get a freight = pressure to use every available car and 
car this year than at any time since the war. _ locomotive as efficiently as possible. To- 
Shipping-space won't be plentiful, for day’s freight train is giving more total 
the car shortage is still with us. Just how __ transportation service for each hour on the 
much better you make out will depend road than ever before in history. 
on what kind of car you use, when you But it is the smaller amount of freight 
) need it, and where you are located. demanding transport that really tips the 
But in 1948 the car situation definitely scales in favor of a looser car situation. 
improved. As of 1949, the nation’s freight In 1947, ton-mileage—that is, tons of 
is beginning to pick up speed, move witha _ freight loaded times the miles they were 
lot less pain and strain. carried—was at a peacetime high. So were 
Reasons for the improvement, however, — carloadings. Both slipped in 1948 and are 
| are Only two-thirds good. ‘They are: still slipping. ‘The official estimate is that 
& More freight cars are rolling. ton-mileage will be down another 7 or 8 
& Equipment is still being used with near- _ percent in 1949. Carloadings are running 
peak efficiency. about 10 percent below last year. Move- 
m And—here’s the rub—less freight is ment of almost everything but coke and 
moving. ore is down. ‘Truck and airline competi- 
The big news, to railroad men anyway, _ tion is getting tougher. | 
is that for the first time since 1944 they Trafhe volume is relatively high, never- | 


are out ahead in the race to get new cars _ theless, and the busy season is underway | 
on the rails faster than old ones must be ‘this month. In April freight shipments | 
yanked off and junked. come up out of the winter doldrums and 

Class I roads put 102,737 new freight start the slow summer climb toward an 


cars into service last year and scrapped October peak. So as of April | here's a 





81,659 for a net gain of more than 21,000. __ report on the kind of car you use: 

They expect to do about as well this vear, , 
may be a little better—provided that strikes, Box caRS. Roads bought more 
steel shortages and higher prices don’t foul _—_ of these last year than anything else. They 
things up. also retired more, laid more up for repairs. 


But the net gain in car supply can hardly Net result: a couple thousand extra cars 
improve for some years yet. Freight cars and a box-car fleet in somewhat better 
worn to a frazzle during the war have condition. Supply will be adequate on 
been kept on the rails as long asaton-mile — the East Coast, but elsewhere experience 
could be squeezed out of them. One fifth — with box cars will be just a trifle better than 
of all cars owned are well past retirement last year. Winter wheat, if the crop lives 
age. The number routed to the junkvard up to advance billing, will put a squeeze 
this year will be at least as high as in 1948. — on the Southwest in mid-May. 
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: Hoppers. Will be easier to get. 
Hopper supply shows the biggest net gain 
of any car type, and roads are still concen- 
trating on them. ‘The drop in coal ship- 
ments has relaxed the pressure, freed more 
for coke, ore, road-building materials. 


REFRIGERATOR CARS. Supply is ade- 
quate, shortages are unlikely. ‘There may 
be brief snarls due to freak weather. 


GONDOLAS. Still are the sore spot. 
But, except on western roads, the short- 
age should not be felt as severely this year. 
The trouble here is that you need steel to 
make gondolas and gondolas to make steel. 


COVERED HOPPERS. [n terms of per- 
centage the supply has jumped sharply. 
But there still aren't many on the rails 
and demand is growing. ‘The pressure 
comes, however, from shippers who have 
used other types of car, but who want 
cheap and easy loading and unloading for 
bulk commodities. So if you can use some 


THE FREIGHT-CAR SCOREBOARD 


CAR SUPPLY: 


shops turned out a monthly average of. 
railroads bought: 

railroads junked: 

they ended up wtth: 


PERFORMANCE: 


the average freight train carried. 

the average freight-car load was: 

the average freight train moved at: 

summer turn-around time for a gondoha was: 
for a hopper was: 


for a flat car was: 


TRAFFIC: 
ton-miles (tons carried x length of haul). 
number of cars loaded: 

AND AS A RESULT: 


the biggest one-day shortage reported was: 
the average daily shortage was: 


(Figures from The Association of American Railroads 
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other kind of car, do it; don’t plan to 
economize by switching to hoppers if you 
want your stuff to move on time. 


FLAT CARS. Supply has decreased 
but so has demand. Some improvement 
in spots, but on an average you'll have 
about as much, or as little, trouble as in 
1948. Lumber and machinery may move 
a little faster. | 


In sum, the forecast reads: better and 
improving, but still not good. The signifi- 
cant fact is that the crisis point has been 
passed, that the freight-car shortage has 
moved from emergency to long-haul. 

How long before it is over? Predictions 
range from 5 to 23 years. Railroaders, 
hardbitten characters who prefer to deal 
in realities, put it this way: 
> If business stays about as it is, the 
shortage will disappear when 100,000 more 
cars are carrying freight. 
> If business tumbles, the shortage will 
be over in a week. 


1947 1948 


$300 new cars 
63,312 new cars 
71,331 old cars 

$019 fewer cars 


8500 new Cars 
102,737 new cars 
81,659 old cars 
21,078 more cars 


1146 fons 1176 fons 
324 tons 33 tons 
16 mph 16.1 mph 
14.2 days 13.2 days 
12 days 11.4 days 
15.5 days 14.6 days 
655 billion 640 billion 


44.5 million 42.8 million 


41,178 cars 
25,098 cars 


22,091 cars 
12,212 cars 

















Your "4uestions 


nswered 


Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. The in- 
stitute answers questions, ac- 
cepts applications, and makes 
recommendations to the Board 





Ask us for information or judgment. We do not 


of Foreign Scholarships which 
inakes the final selection. 


have space to publish answers to all questions re- 


ceived, but we shall reply by letter to all who write. 


Government Personnel. Is 
there any publication which 





Television. How many television sets are 
in use today? 

Over a million. This means a potential 
audience of nearly 40 million people. 


Birth Record. Since my place of birth 
did not keep vital statistics, is there any 
way I can obtain a record of birth? 

Write to the Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D. C., and ask for an ap- 
plication for a census record of age. ‘The 
fee for the record is $1. For immediate 
handling the charge 1s $3. 


israeli Money. What is the ofhcial cur- 


rency of the Israeli government? 
The Israeli pound. Officially it is at par 
with the pound sterling. 


Pleating Fabrics. Is there any way to 
make permanent pleats in linen, wool or 
cotton? 

No process has been developed which 
will make pleats in fabrics permanent, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Certain resins applied to the cloth at high 
temperatures will help the material hold 
pleats longer, however. 


Automobiles. How many cars built before 
1935 are still on the road? 

Nearly 5 million automobiles built in 
1935 or earlier were licensed last year. 


Foreign Scholarships. Where can I get 
information about the government scholar- 
ships for study abroad as set up under the 
Fulbright act? 

Write the Institute of International 
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lists top government employes 
and the salaries they receive? 

“The Official Register of the United 
States” (1948) lists administrative and 
supervisory personnel and their salaries. 
Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.50. 


Landlords. Can the owner of a small 
apartment house with six units classify as 
a small landlord? 

No. A small landlord cannot own more 
than four rental units. 


Shipments of Clothing. I want to send a 
large amount of clothing abroad. Do I 
have to obtain an export license? 

If the clothing is not for resale and is 
not made from linen or certain synthetic 
textiles, an export license is unnecessary. 


Home Gardens. Will it pay to plant a 
vegetable garden this year? 

Commercially grown vegetables are likely 
to be plentiful and inexpensive this year, 
so you probably won't save money on a 
garden. 


Amusement Fees. What is the federal tax 
for operating bowling alleys and billiard 
tables? When should it be paid? 

A license fee of $20 must be paid for 
each alley and table. It is due on July 1. 


State and Municipal Wages. [low much 
have state and local government salaries 
gone up? 

In October 1948 the average monthly 
salary was $20l—an increase of 9 per- 
cent over 1947. 
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POSTAL RAISE 
HITS ADVERTISING 





but the Post Office 1s anxtous 
to pull itself out of the red 





HE postal system is a big business 

that runs at a loss. Last year the loss 
was 300 million dollars. ‘This is covered 
by general revenues, which means taxes, 
which means you as a taxpayer. It 1s, 
therefore, your business. 

Now comes the Post Office with a pro- 
posal that the mail system be made sub- 
stantially self-supporting by raising its 
prices, its rates. Not the first-class letter 
rate, for the 3-cent postage on letters is 
profitable. But other rates, such as second- 
class on publications, third-class on adver- 
tising circulars that come mostly in open 
envelopes, and fourth-class, including par- 
cel post. Also, incidentally, it is proposed 
to raise rates on postal cards and some of 
the special services. 

The target is mainly advertising. The 
postal authorities feel that advertising 
should pay a bigger share of the cost of 
the mails. 

Advertising means two things: First, 
publications, the newspapers and the mag- 
azines, which carry the bulk of the nation’s 
advertising. Next, third-class, advertising 
circulars, known as direct-mail advertising. 

The biggest row is over second-class rates 
for the publications. The big newspapers 
are less affected than the magazines, be- 
cause most newspapers rely heavily on pri- 
vate carrier systems. 

So the controversy boils down essen- 
tially to the magazines, both the big 
magazines that are heavy with colorful 
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national advertising, and the small mag- 
azines, of which there are thousands. Also 
affected are the agricultural and labor 
magazines. 

The postal men want to charge about 
125 millions more a year to the second- 
class users. ‘The costs would have to be 
passed on, either to subscribers or to adver- 
tisers. Subscription prices have been in- 
creased, and could not be raised much 
more. So the cost would fall back on 
advertisers. 

The trouble here is that advertising is 
declining, and a raise would make it de- 
cline further. This might be hard on the 
advertising business, but it would be still 
harder on the manufacturers and the 
sellers who depend upon advertising to 
create markets. 

The magazine industry claims that to 
monkey with advertising rates at this time 
might cause the volume of national busi- 
ness to fall off, and thus contribute to a 
recession. 

Big magazines would turn to newsstands 
to escape higher mail rates, but many 
small publications couldn't. 

Doubtless most people think the postal 
service should be self-supporting. But 
some publishers argue that a loss is war- 
ranted, because newspapers, magazines and 
other publications have a knitting-together 
effect on the nation. It makes for social 
homogeneity, they say. 

Also the problem of postal accounting 
plays a part. The postal men say definitely 
that second-class mail does not pay its way, 
that it is subsidized. The publishing men 
say the second, third and fourth-class mail 
is handled on odd time, left-over time, and 
that proper cost accounting would scale 
down the charges. 

The rates probably will be raised, but 
only moderately, and by degrees, over the 
next few years. ‘The result is likely to be 
higher costs of advertising. 


(P. S. This magazine is not affected 
materially, and is not involved in the con- 
troversy.—THE EDITORS. ) 
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ON THE CHANGING TIMES 








R HARASSED EXECUTIVES: If 
you are worried about customers de- 
manding lower prices and workers demand- 
ing higher wages, there’s a new product on 
the market that may help you. It is known 
as the Davis auto. It has three wheels and 
a very low center of gravity. It will enable 
you to go around in circles at over 50 miles 
an hour. 


THE YOUNG CHILD “must learn to 
say ‘no’ even to reasonable requests from 
his parents,” according to a well-known 
child psychiatrist. What does the man 
mean—‘“learn”? 


COURTESY has become a commodity, 
judging from the way it is plugged in the 
advertising of everything from dining-car 
meals to plumbing repairs. But for all we 
care, the waiter may call us “Bub” if he'll 
only bring us something fit to eat. The 
plumber may keep his hat on and criticize 
our furniture if he'll just fix that faucet 
so it will stay fixed. 


MEN’S ATTIRE always becomes in- 
creasingly gaudy just before a war, the 
psvchologists say. If so, we're right on the 
verge of an awful conflict with somebody. 
If you doubt it, take a Bold Look at the 
shirts and ties in any haberdashery window. 


THE FINANCIAL PAGE of The 
New York Times captured our attention 
a few weeks ago with this headline: “IN- 
VESTOR ACQUIRES TAXPAYER IN 
BRONX.” An ingenious idea, and surely a 
sound investment. Depreciation is bound 
to be high, of course, but taxpayers gen- 
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erally are docile, hard-working creatures, 
and governments have found the yield 
quite satisfactory in the long run. We 
were disappointed to read on and learn 
that the “taxpaycr’’ was a 21-store block- 
front building on West Burnside Avenue. 


A GROUP OF DENTISTS has been 
fussing at us recently for our habit of 
referring in print to “doctors and dentists.” 
They say dentists are doctors, too, and that 
consequently we should refer to “physicians 
and dentists.” We are making an effort to 
reform, and are practicing up on our dear 
friend, Old Doc Johnson, trying to learn 
to call him “Old Phyz.” 


COIN-OPERATED TELEVISION is 
probably on the way, but it won’t be quite 
so bad as coin operated music boxes. At 
least no television fan will be able to play 
the same wrestling match over and over till 
everybody around him is a nervous wreck. 


FAST SERVICE is one of the hallmarks 
of American business. The dry cleaner, for 
example, can get your suit back to you in 
a couple of hours. All that is needed now 
is a new fast service to disentangle the in- 
creasingly weird stapling that clips the 
identification tab into the suit, so the suit 
is ready to wear again in a few days. 


MUCH WRITING has been done on 
the subject of getting your affairs in order 
before you die, planning your estate early, 
andsoon. But it apparently hasn't had too 
great an effect, at least on librarians. A 
Harvard law school professor, passing a 
book shop in Harvard Square, recently no- 
ticed An Estate Planner’s Handbook on 
the shelf under the heading “Nature,” 
along with a book on Planning and Plant- 
ing Your Own Place. 


A NEW WAVE of strikes that will last 
all summer is due to begin on April 18. 
No less a person than President Truman 
will start it, too. We have this straight 
from the major league baseball officials. 
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if depression COmgs My. E 


‘tm BUSINESS SHIRK AGAIN? 


BUSINESS CAN HELP ivo1 out booms and busts, 
as you read here last month. But thus far 
business has not done very much. When the ’29 
crash hit, business had no plan to meet it. 

So government stepped in. Will history repeat? 


Poe 
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DEPRESSION may lie just over the 
horizon. Yet organized business has 
no comprehensive plan to head it off. A 
few fragmentary and uncoordinated studies 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. exist. But even these are familiar 
to fewer than 10 percent of American busi- 
nessmen. 

Nothing could be better from the point 
of view of those who would like to see the 
private enterprise system destroyed. If the 
members of Russia’s Politburo were polled, 
this is what they would probably vote for: 
First, for America to have a big economic 
bust with 15 million unemployed. Second, 
for American businessmen to give up and 
let the politicians and government econo- 
mists devise a recovery plan. 

The politicians and government econo- 
mists have already guided us out of one 
depression. When the 1929 crash came, 
business had no plan of action either for 
itself or for government. The result, from 
the businessman’s point of view, was that 
New Dealers conducted a vast experiment 
with the economy—regulating, ridiculing, 
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and going into competition with business. 
Thus a generation of young Americans 
grew up thinking there was something 
slightly indecent about the profits system. 

Will business pass the buck to the gov- 
ernment again? If so, businessmen are ask- 
ing for socialism. ‘The CIO has its own 
anti-depression plan. Under its terms, the 
key decisions in big industry would no 
longer be made by businessmen but by 
councils composed of organized labor, 
farmers, consumers, the government—and 
management. The President’s Council of 
Economic Advisors has at least basic ideas 
about checking a depression. 

In the absence of a well-thought-out plan 
vigorously pushed by business, Mr. ‘Truman 
will likely expand his social-welfare pro- 
gram in the form of a depression preventive. 
Plans for government-guaranteed medical 
care today may be a portent of government- 
guaranteed jobs in steel mills in the next 
depression. 

The businessman thus has plenty at 
stake in considering these questions: 

& Can business and the government head 
off the next depression, assuming that 
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other groups in the economy cooperate? 
& What action should business be taking 
now and be prepared to take later? 

> What kind of government program 
would bring the healthiest anti-depression 
effect, along with the least possible en- 
croachment on private enterprise? 

There is considerable general agreement 
among business leaders and economists that 
there doesn’t have to be another depression. 
Paul Hoffman, former head of the CED, 
believes we can hold the swing between 
business peaks and valleys to 15 or 20 per- 
cent, if we take appropriate action. 

What kind of action? That’s a question 
which urgently needs an answer. Hoffman 
has said that “the shockingly small amount 
that has been spent on fundamental eco- 
nomic research is a national disgrace.” So 
far, business and the government have 
made only tentative suggestions for ward- 
ing off another crash. 


The Committee for Economic Development 
believes that the leading role in stabiliza- 
tion should be taken by government. The 
businessman is limited in his action by the 
rigid requirement that he make a profit or 
else go out of business. But the govern- 
ment, with its apparently inexhaustible 
credit, can swing tremendous force in the 
economy. Here are some CED suggestions 
for government action to be taken at the 
threat of a depression: 
® Reduce taxes. It is better to leave this 
money for people to spend as they wish 
than for the government to collect it and 
spend it for leaf-raking and made work. 
At the first sign of a depression, the CED 
might recommend that taxes be cut in half. 
This would leave in the hands of taxpayers 
roughly 20 billion dollars now paid each 
year to the collectors of internal revenue. 
& Permit business to amortize new plant 
and equipment quickly during a business 
let-down. During the war, companies were 
permitted to write off new war plants in 
five years. Today, the period is 20 to 30 
years. 

& Start public works quickly. But public 
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works could not be relied upon as the chief 
means of stopping a depression. 

® Strengthen the position of banks in a 
depression through the Federal Reserve 
System, so that bank officials would not 
feel pressed to call loans that were still good 
risks. Bank examiners should not bear 
down as heavily in bad times as in good. 
Federal Reserve discount, reserve and open- 
market policies should ease credit in periods 
of recession. Government-guaranteed loans 
to businessmen and home seekers might be 
expanded. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., in 

A Program for Sustaining Employment, 
concludes that business alone cannot pre- 
vent depressions. Stability can come only 
from the closest cooperation between gov- 
ernment, banks, business and labor. But 
the Chamber of Commerce does believe 
that businessmen can help reduce the big 
swings in the cycle. The pamphlet con- 
tains these suggestions for action at the 
threat of a depression: 
& Strong and growing businesses might 
try ignoring the boom-and-bust cycle in 
planning investment and expansion. ‘This 
policy would call for action by local cham- 
bers of commerce, engineering firms and 
consultants. They would have to encourage 
large industries to maintain a fairly uni- 
form rate of capital expenditures from 
year to year, including maintenance and 
replacement. All this action would help 
place a cushion under a depression. 

Such a program might be regarded as 
dangerous, the Chamber of Commerce ad- 
mits. But it is also dangerous for all 
businesses drastically to cut outlays for 
replacements, new equipment and plants 
when facing a depression. The result 
would be to deepen the depression and lay 
business open to political attacks. 

& Banks should try to make credit easily 
available. Makers and sellers of autos, 
appliances and furniture should also con- 
sider easing installment credit. 

& Companies should speed up introduc- 
tion of new products when sales of their 
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regular lines drop off. While demand for 
specific durable goods may become satu- 
rated, demand for goods in general is never 
saturated. Radio and refrigerator sales, for 
example, strongly resisted the last depres- 
sion. 

> Business should try, with the help of 
more research and market analysis, to do 
a more nearly equal volume each year. 
Maintaining a stable volume is better than 
overselling during a boom. 

> Industries should study past mistakes in 
timing expansion and handling financing. 
The American Hotel Association made 
such a self-analysis covering the causes of 
the industry’s plight during the 1930's. 
> Business should carefully study the pos- 
sibility of cutting costs and prices when 
demand threatens to recede. This would 
enable business to tap new but lower levels 
of demand. Early in the last depression 
some businesses actually raised wages and 
prices. ‘This move was self-defeating be- 
cause as volume declined, overhead costs 
had to be spread over a smaller output. 


The Council of Economic Advisors is the 
first federal agency created to prevent 
another depression. 

The CEA has not yet laid out a specific 
anti-depression program. But from the 
President’s last economic report to Con- 
gress, it appears that the council’s program 
would be something like this: 
> Take from the shelf the 3 to 4 billion 


dollars of public works projects said to be 
ready. 

& Postpone raising Social Security pay-roll 
taxes, but nevertheless increase the rate of 
Social Security payments. 

® Revive the food-stamp plan whereby 
low-income families get federal aid in pur- 
chasing over-abundant farm products. 

® Increase shipments of farm products to 
foreign countries, without decreasing sched- 
uled industrial shipments under ECA. 

> Encourage capital investment, possibly 
by reducing the tax burden on business 
and on individuals. 


These uncoordinated studies of the 
CED, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. and the CEA are all we have as 
defense against another depression. 

Could business pull itself together and 
prepare a strong anti-depression program? 
Yes. Could businessmen act on such plans 
if a depression threatened? Yes. Every 
year millions of businessmen get together 
in a group effort that reaches into every 
community and city in the land: the Com- 
munity Chest. This drive is living proof 
that businessmen will rally if the cause is 
good. But there has to be a cause and the 
plan of attack must be clear and logical. 

The alternatives are hasty improvising 
by politicians, irresponsible experiments by 
government planners, and a good chance 
that the private enterprise system will react 
by dying of slow strangulation. 


WILL THE STOCK MARKET PREDICT THE NEXT DEPRESSION? 


Believers in the Dow theory maintain that it will 


HE Dow theory is a method of telling 
Ty whethe the stock market is in a major 
upward or downward swing. If you think 
that sounds too good to be true, you're 
right. ‘To use the theory you must be 
completely unbiased. That means having 
no personal interest in whether the market 
goes up or down. 


Sounds screwy, but the Dow theory 
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wasn't evolved for the use of speculators. 
Its originators, Charles H. Dow, first editor 
of The Wall Street Journal, and his succes- 
sor, William P. Hamilton, believed that the 
stock market was a relentless forecaster of 
business conditions. They wanted to read 
the forecasts and they felt that owning 
stocks would distort their judgment. 

The Dow theory has, in fact, been a good 
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barometer. For 50 years the big bull and 
bear markets have run a few months ahead 
of major up and down swings in business. 

But today the Dow theory is of interest 
for what it doesn’t say about the future. 
Since 1946 the stock market has wavered 
up and down in apparently meaningless 
gestures. Like a dog whose young master 
has disappeared, it may be trying to tell us 
something, but what? 

Has the government finally abolished 
the business cycle, leaving the barometer 
nothing to predict? Or, by curbing specu- 
lation and threatening profits, has the gov- 
ernment merely abolished the barometer? 
Lewis H. Douglas, now ambassador to 
England, once said the New Deal had 
shot out all the red warning lights in the 
economy. 

If the red lights are really on the blink, 
businessmen had better be ready to take to 
the hills. But many Dow theorists believe 
the stock market will soon resume its fore- 
casts. They quote the words of Senator 
Spooner, long since dead. Rising to read 
an editorial from The Wall Street Journal, 
he said, “Listen to the bloodless verdict of 
the market place.” 

The market gives its bloodless verdict, 
say the Dow theorists, because businessmen 
themselves are the chief buyers and sellers 
of stocks. The woolen merchant, the steel 
maker, the department store owner—each 
contributes what he knows about business 
when he trades in the market. The mar- 
ket thus sifts and averages what all the 
businessmen think about the future. 

The Dow theorist, watching the con- 
tinually moving lines of his industrial and 
railroad averages, thinks of himself as an 
observer on the beach watching the ocean. 
He measures the waves to determine 
whether the tide is coming in or going out. 

The tides, or broad bull or bear move- 
ments, last several years. The ripples are 
the daily fluctuations and have no meaning. 
The short swings, lasting for several weeks 
or months, are the waves that tell the tale. 

The Dow theorist measures how high 
each wave rolls up the beach and how far 
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it recedes. If each new high point is higher 
than the last, and each new low point 
higher than its predecessor, there is a bull 
market. 

But at some point a wave will not go 
as high as the preceding one. It will also 
recede further. ‘This might indicate the 
tide had turned and a bear market begun. 

The Dow theorist doesn’t hope to catch 
the exact turn of the market. He knows 
that major trends run for several years. He 
expects to be late and doesn’t mind as long 
as he’s right. 

In October 1929, Hamilton wrote a fa- 
mous editorial in The Wall Street Journal 
entitled “A Turn in the Tide.” It stated 
that a bear market was definitely under 
way. Jeers came from Wall Street because 
the industrials had already fallen 80 points 
and the rails 20. 

But, by July 1932, industrials and rails 
had each dropped another 150 points. 

Today the two great high priests of the 
Dow theory are Thomas W. Phelps, of 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., and George Shea, 
editor of Barron’s. If there’s anything 
wrong with the Dow theory, they blame 
it on the government. How can a barome- 
ter work, says Phelps, if you put it in a 
pressure tank? How can the stock market 
forecast business conditions if the govern- 
ment continually threatens profits? 

But the Dow theory, according to its 
founders, discounts everything, including 
political eventualities. 

Today the averages have seesawed for 
the longest period in history. Stocks are 
almost bound to go somewhere soon. But 
where? The Dow theory may tell you— 
if you stay completely unbiased arid don't 
stand to make any money either way. 


BOOKS HAVE BEEN WRITTEN to explain the 
details of the Dow theory. Here is one 
which does it in understandable language: 
The Dow Theory, by Robert Rhea. Price 
$3.50. Published by Barron’s, 30 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COAL fi eb hack at oil and gas 


Production is off but coal men are smiling; 


research, new machines promise new markets 
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UPPOSE your industry had just come 

through its peak season with demand 
down, exports off, and a rival industry mak- 
ing inroads far worse than you had feared. 
Suppose you had been forced to cut both 
production and prices as a result. Chances 
are you would now be viewing the future 
glumly, and you would be justified. 

These very troubles beset the U. S. coal 
industry this winter. A much-heralded 
shortage of fuel oil, coal’s chief competitor, 
failed to show up. ‘The coal-consuming 
East had mostly mild weather. Europe 
dug more of its own coal, so needed less 
of ours. A 1947 production total of 631 
million tons slid to about 594 million tons 
in 1948. Prices fell. And John L. Lewis 
got off to an early start in his annual 
badgering of the industry. 

By all odds, the coal producers should 
be wearing long faces. ‘The startling fact 
is that they are not. The secret of this 
baffling optimism lies in a whole slew of 
technological developments. Gone is the 
idea that coal would some day be obsolete, 
edged out by costlier but more automatic 
fuels like oil and gas. New marvels of 
science and engineering have finally con- 
vinced the industry that, far from being on 
the skids, coal is soon to stage a comeback. 

So the coal people are more and more 
taking the long view and liking it. Their 
mood can be compared to how the carriage 
makers would have felt, 50 years ago, if 
they had learned how to fit an auto chas- 
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sis under the surrey-with-the-fringe-on-top. 

The industry’s reborn confidence is what 
any industry would feel if assured a vir- 
tually unlimited life for its product. Even 
the most timid estimates say we won't 
dent our coal supply for at least 1000 years, 
whereas the dwindling of oil and gas re- 
sources is widely held to be a matter of 
mere decades. In its search for synthetic 
substitutes for gas and oil, science has 
found that they could indeed be made. 
And from none other than coal. 

Today’s coal technology has progressed 
beyond this basic finding to two main 
spheres of action: (1) trying to cut costs 
and to get the “bugs” out of various 
methods for converting coal into synthetic 
fuels; and (2) mechanizing coal production 
still further. The two mesh in. To make 
synthetic fuels from coal on a commercial 
scale, we will need coal in vast amounts. 
Economics demands that the coal be avail- 
able as cheaply and easily as possible. 

We will probably not build oil-from-coal 
plants while natural oil and gas reasonably 
abound, until synthetic fuel costs come 
down, or unless war looms. But the thing 
to keep in mind is that we now have the 
know-how to build such plants. And at 
the same time mechanical improvements in 
coal production keep coming. 

Research on both these problems is being 
tackled by the coal industry in its coopera- 
tive research agency, Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., by individual coal companies, 
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by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and—on the 
synthetic-fuel problem—by the oil industry 
as well. Here are the outstanding new de- 
velopments: 


SYNTHETICS. ‘The two basic methods of 
converting coal into synthetic fuel go by 
the jaw-breaking names of hydrogenation 
and gasification. ‘The Bureau of Mines is 
now putting a hydrogenation plant into 
operation at its grounds in Louisiana, Mo. 

The gasification process is being worked 
on much more extensively. The Bureau of 
Mines, also at Louisiana, Mo., is building 
a demonstration plant. And a few months 
back an actual pilot plant was set up in 
Library, Pa., by the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., biggest coal producer in the 
world, in cooperation with the Standard 
Oil Development Co. 

Added to this so-called “above-ground” 
gasification is an underground gasification 
process, by which the coal is gasified with- 
out ever being taken out of the mine. 
With one test to its credit, the Bureau of 
Mines, together with the Alabama Power 
Co., scheduled a larger-scale experiment 
on the process for early this spring at the 
latter's property at Gorgas, Ala. 


MECHANICS. Major research efforts in coal 
mechanization are now focused on perfect- 
ing methods for mining coal continuously. 
The separate steps in mining—cutting, 
drilling, blasting, loading—have long since 
been largely mechanized. A continuous- 
mining machine telescopes these operations 
into one process and mines as much as five 
tons of coal a minute (the average coal 
miner loads six tons a day). 

At least three such machines have been 
developed. One of them, made by the Jov 
Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, is already 
being marketed. Still to be solved is how 
to carry the coal to the surface fast enough 
to keep up with the speed of mining. 

Another major development in coal tech- 
nology, second only to synthetic fuel proj- 
ects and coal mechanization, is the coal- 
burning gas turbine, for potential use in 


locomotives, ships and small stationary 
plants. The relatively new gas turbine can 
burn either natural gas, oil or coal. Already 
on order are two coal-burning gas turbines 
and two locomotives to incorporate them. 

Track tests will come in about two years, 
and in five to ten years such locomotives 
are expected to be in use. The coal-burn- 
ing gas turbine locomotive is seen as a com- 
petitive answer to the Diesel locomotive. 


The success to date in all these projects 
has infused new life into other improve- 
ment programs of the coal industry. While 
coal men admit that eventually coal will 
mainly take the form of a liquid fuel, they 
are busy bettering their product while it is 
still a solid fuel. 

This has meant more attention to mecha- 
nizing operations after the coal has been 
brought to the surface: cleaning, washing, 
sizing. ‘The National Coal Association re- 
ports that 73 modern “preparation plants” 
are being built or rebuilt. 

And the industry is giving attention to 
some non-technological problems. Taking 
a tip from the oil people, who sell not only 
fuel but service, coal retailers in 56 different 
areas have banded together to offer cus- 
tomers 24-hour servicing of their heating 
equipment. ‘This is a project of the Na- 
tional Coal Association jointly with coal 
retailers. In addition, numerous technical 
committees of the industry are at work on 
the smoke nuisance. 

If the tradition of other industries pre- 
vailed, John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
Workers should now be bucking the new 
coal technology as a threat to unemploy- 
ment. But the Lewis view is affable. He 
believes that advent of the new era will 
not be sudden or drastic enough to throw 
his men out of work wholesale. 

The coal industry is on the march. It 
is like an ex-heavyweight boxing champion, 
dubbed a has-been, who has suddenly ac- 
quired new energy from a new store of 
vitamins. Like such a champion, the coal 
industry expects to stay on top for a long, 
long time. 
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Six billion tourist dollars — 
and all of them cagey 


HIS will be another whopping travel 

year in the United States. An estt- 
mated 60 million people will be on the 
roads in 20 million automobiles, jamming 
facilities and bringing temptation for price 
hikes everywhere they swarm. 

But most of the 60 million won't stand 
for exorbitant prices this year. Travel 
experts are positive of this fact. ‘They 
expect a widespread and healthy shopping- 
about for vacation facilities that charge 
reasonable prices. 

The vacationers have 6 billion dollars to 
spend but they will spend it cautiously. 
People who cater to tourists cannot afford 
to ignore this price resistance. 


ANS 


How to trim 
your travel costs 


ILLIONS of people are now asking 
how they can take a pleasure trip 
with travel costs still quite high. Here are 
some hints that may help: 
® If you intend to spend your vacation in 
one place, get the rates, in writing, in ad- 
vance. A reputable resort will gladly give 
them. 
Pm Stay off the beaten path. Crowds gen- 
erally mean high prices. ‘There are many 
charming places in little-frequented parts 
of the country that travel agencies will 
tell you about. 
& Don't believe that motor courts are 
always cheaper than hotels or attractive 
little inns. Sometimes they are. But there 
is no general rule to follow. 
> Try to take the trip in one of the off- 
seasons—in the spring, the fall, or even 
in winter. Thus the crowds will be avoided 
and prices will be lower. 
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And there is, of course, the method of 
arranging a trip over a route where friends 
reside. You can put up at the house of 
a friend for one night or longer and then 
drive along to the house of another friend. 

This system has been badly lambasted, 
but it is highly effective. And, after all, 
the system generally works two ways. You 
visit—and inevitably get visited in return. 





Mexico drives 
for the U. S. tourist trade 


RAVEL EXPERTS are urging Amert- 

can vacation resort operators in the 
South and West to watch what is going 
on in Mexico. 

They mean that Mexico is strictly “on 
the make” for American tourist dollars. 
But this drive for U. S. visitors doesn’t use 
techniques which make wild claims or 
promise exotic pleasures. Instead, the 
Mexicans now approach the matter with 
sound business methods. 

First, Mexico realized that it got a bad 
name during the war. Prices were inflated. 
There was much annoying thievery. There 
were disease and bad roads. So Mexico 
devaluated the peso, jailed the thieves, 
cleared up disease-ridden areas and im- 
proved the roads. 

Results came quickly. Mexican hotels 
did record business during the winter 
months. The main reason, says the im- 
partial American Automobile Association, 
is that rates are easily within reach of 
budget travelers from the United States. 
Many first-rate places. serve breakfast for 
60 cents, lunch for 85 cents and a full- 
course dinner for $1.50. This scale is far 
under prices for similar food and service in 
the U.S. And many of the best Mexican 
hotels offer rooms as low as $2.75. 

The American travel trend is sharply to 
the West. And below the West lies 
Mexico, with places high and cool even 
In summer. 
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watch thoe MAIL-ORDER cub gs 


They are invading the cites, getting the trade 





HOSE famous mail-order catalogs, 

which for generations sold long under- 
wear and sundries to Uncle Josh and his 
family in the country, are now driving hard 
at the city trade. 

Believe it or not, the catalogs today ac- 
tually are winning more customers in the 
city than in the country. And they are 
creating plenty of anxiety for the big city 
department stores and other urban retailers. 

A tip-off to this revolution in merchan- 
dising is in your telephone directory. If 
you live in a community of reasonable size, 
look up Sears, Roebuck and Co., Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. and some of the other 
mail-order houses. You will find listed 
under the company name a classification 
such as “Catalog Telephone Service.” 

This special listing means that you can 
call the number and order anything from 
the catalog and get swift delivery service 
right to your door. 

What's behind this catalog service cam- 
paign? Basically this: The mail-order 
houses had to find ways to meet mising 
costs and still undersell retail competitors. 
So they have sought heavy buying from the 
cities in order to get greater sales volume. 

The mail-order-house people want their 
catalogs to become for city people what 
local merchants’ advertisements have al- 
ways been. Customers can turn to a cata- 
log instead of to an ad. 

During some phases of this new drive for 
business, local merchants have protested. 
They have cried “Unfair!”” at Montgomery 
Ward’s system of having women repre- 
sentatives in communities which are too 
small for the establishment of Ward stores. 


RST RM 


These women generally are selected on 
the basis of personality and sales ability. 
Armed with the company’s catalogs and 
advertising literature, they canvass the 
hometown people, taking orders for their 
company. 

Sometimes local merchants have threat- 
ened to take these saleswomen to court 
for not having peddlers’ licenses. But 
nothing much comes of this because the 
women haven't handled any goods. ‘They 
are just talking representatives employed 
by a company on a percentage basis. 

Certain factors are helping the urban 
merchandising drive to succeed. One is 
the innate pleasure most Americans get 
from thumbing through a catalog—a hold- 
over, perhaps, from childhood. 

There is also the supreme attraction 
of generally lower prices—a policy that 
turned the mail-order houses into giants. 

Another factor is the speed-up in han- 
dling mail-order-house telephone orders. 
The housewife consults the newest catalog, 
reaches for the phone and her order often 
is delivered the next day. ‘This is faster 
service than a lot of department stores give. 
If the customer is dissatisfied, the item is 
picked up the following day and an ex- 
change quickly effected. 

Telephone ordering simplifies shopping 
for women who must stay home to mind 
children, and it eliminates the bother of 
downtown parking. Many conventional 
retail stores also have telephone shopping 
service, but their customers cannot refer 
to an all-inclusive catalog to make a selec- 
tion of merchandise. 

Sears operates its ““Telethrift Order Serv- 
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ices” in more than 40 major metropolitan 
areas. ‘The company strives, as does Ward, 
to make the telephone business extremely 
personal. 

A woman customer in a city, for example, 
gets to know a certain telephone order girl. 
This girl regularly takes care of her. She 
adjusts any complaints about purchases. 
She even phones her customer about tips 
on new merchandise, about sales and other 
buying opportunities. Such saleswomen, 
obviously, are chosen with great care. They 
could easily rub a customer the wrong way. 

Experts now wonder why the mail-order 
houses didn’t strike hard for more city trade 
years ago. Mail-order catalogs, they re- 
mind, are essentially show windows for 
everything sold in a city, anyway. 

Any mail-order executive will instantly 
deny charges that his company is deliber- 
ately trying to grab oversize chunks of local 
business or to knock out local department 
stores. ‘The trend, it is emphasized, comes 
from the honest necessity of meeting rising 
costs and is inevitable in any case. Mail 
order has simply outgrown its country-boy 
trousers. bids 

This became apparent not many years 
ago. Sales in city retail stores of the mail- 





order houses began growing faster than 
catalog sales. Now, significantly, catalog 
sales are growing just as fast, indicating 
that the drive for city telephone orders is 
paying off. 

Today there is far more promotion of 
catalog sales in city areas than in farm 
regions. ‘This does not mean that the sales 
focus has been entirely changed. But it 
has certainly been widened. 

The sales objective has never been any- 
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thing more than simply to sell, to make 
the catalogs all things to all men. Having 
struck this rich formula, Sears and Ward 
find Americans bringing them around 1/2 
million dollars every hour of the working 
day. ‘Their combined annual sales are over 
3 billion dollars, or 2.5 percent of the na- 
tion’s total retail sales. 

A Sears executive has stated the simple 
aim of the catalogs: 

‘“‘We start to sell merchandise on Page | 
and quit when the book ends. We don't 
try to condition the market. Were not too 
much concerned with reader reaction. 
We're just dopes enough to believe people 
are interested in things they wear and use, 
and act accordingly. No catalog of ours 
ever won an advertising award and none 
ever will. But we’re funny people in mail 
order. We like to eat and gold medals 
aren’t too digestible. We like corn on or 
off the cob; and, as we see it, the season for 
corn is 12 months long.” 

The implication is that catalog “corn” 
is as salable in the city as it is in the 
country. So, during each of the 12 months, 
there is no letup in catalog production and 
there can never be so long as the city trade 
is sought so actively. 

The mail-order men know that the city 
woman desiring a new Easter dress won't 
buy one from last fall’s catalog. But she 
will buy one from the seasonal catalog or 
flier. So, many editions of the catalogs are 
printed. Sears, for example, issues two 
general books (spring and fall), two sup- 
plements, two special-sale books and a 
Christmas book. Ward issues two general 
books, two semi-annual sale catalogs, a 
Christmas book and a variety of special 
catalogs. 

Ward calculates that the catalog paper 
it uses each year, rolled out flat in a strip 
10 inches wide, would circle the world 

2 times. 

"Regional buying habits also get strong 
consider ation. Sears polishes 11 regional 
editions of each of its 7 seasonal catalogs. 

Its Seattle book capitalizes on the cheap 
electric power of the Pacific Coast by offer- 
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ing wide selections of electrical appliances. 
In the less electrified Midwest, gasoline- 
powered washing machines and _ battery 
radio sets are listed. Lawn furniture and 
shrubs are featured in the editions for Calli- 
fornia and the East. In the South, women’s 
underwear is luxuriously trimmed but 
men’s expensive bathrobes are omitted. 

The preliminary planning for each cata- 
log begins at least a year in advance. Space 
is systematically allotted to departments 
and individual items on basis of proved 
customer acceptance. 

It may even develop that the great mail- 
order houses, never distinguished for intro- 
ducing new types of merchandise, may 


have to attempt. innovations because of 
the strong, new, city emphasis. 

Back in 1899 Sears cautiously introduced 
its first pair of men’s pajamas on the stand- 
ard nightshirt page. But the ad was killed 
the next year when customer interest in 
such an adventure proved less than luke- 
warm. ‘The item was not restored to the 
catalog until 1906. 

But that is among the incidentals in the 
trend. The big fact is the quiet, persisting 
drive of some of the world’s greatest mer- 
chandisers, the mail-order men, for the city 
dwellers’ dollar. ‘This drive already has 
succeeded sufficiently to make one thing 
sure: it will be pushed even harder. 





Sometuinc NEW has been added to the telephone direc- 

tory. Its yellow pages have quietly blossomed into a thriving business. 
The number of companies which advertise in classified directories has 
jumped from approximately 1 million in 1945 to 2 million last year. The 
number of ads increased during the same period from 2% million to 


more than 3% million. 


2 
CLASSIFIED © around 17.000. 
PHONE BOOK 
IS A SALES 


The classified directory, 


of their weight and size. 


There is an enormous range in size. 


Publishing telephone directories already is big business in size and 
The Bell Telephone Co. publishes some 1550 classified direc- 
And the cities, towns and villages included in them number 


in most cases, is bound with the directory 
containing the regular alphabetical listing of telephone subscribers. But 
in seven of the largest cities the classifieds are published separately because 


The classified for Byron, Mich., 


for example, has only 4 pages; Chicago's has 1916. Pages in the classifieds 


CATALOG, 


TO0 vertising in the directories. 


for New York City and its boroughs total 4430. 
Four out of 10 business telephone subscribers buy some form of ad- 
Many firms use no other kind of adv ertising. 


The sale of ads in about half the directories is handled by sales agencies. 
In the other directories selling is done by telephone-company sales 


organizations. 


So each year, when you see your directory growing thicker and thicker, 
remember that means there are some additional telephones in your town. 
But the biggest meaning is that the directory advertising business is 
growing enormously without any fanfare. 
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new interest flares in 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The Seaway people say that 
the saving in rail freight costs, 
plus the superior quality of the 
Canadian ore, would make 
cost close to or lower than the 
cost of Mesabi ore shipped 





The U.S. 1s running out of iron ore and 
U. S. steel makers are searching hard for 
new ore sources. You had a report on these 
happenings in the March issue. Read now 
how the new trends are helping an old cause. 


NOUGH iron ore has been found in 

Labrador and Quebec to justify a 
huge investment there by the U. S. steel 
industry. ‘This tremendous discovery has 
electrified stee] men and provided powerful 
new arguments for advocates of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 

The proposal to make the St. Lawrence 
River navigable for ocean-sized ships ‘all 
the way into the Great Lakes has been 
kicked around in Congress and elsewhere 
for some 50 years. But the discovery of 
ore in Canada now furnishes a fresh, big 
talking-point. 

It is argued that such a project would 
provide the best way—strategically and 
economically—to get the ore to our steel- 
making cities which either border the Great 
Lakes or are located not far inland. 

Those in favor of the Seaway point to 
the risks which would be taken by ore 
ships in time of war when enemy sub- 
marines would prowl along the American 
coast. ‘They insist that ore ships would 
be safer traveling the St. Lawrence River 
than taking the only alternative route by 
way of the Atlantic Ocean to East Coast 
ports. 

To this strategic reasoning, Seaway pro- 
ponents add an economic argument as well. 
Water freight rates are far cheaper than 
rail freight rates. With the Seaway, the 
Canadian ores could be shipped all the way 
to U.S. mills by water. Without the Sea- 
way, they would have to take a consider- 
able journey inland by rail once they 
reached East Coast ports via the Atlantic. 
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from Lake Superior. 

There is no longer any doubt that we 
need the Canadian ore and will need it 
more and more as time goes by. The pro- 
Seaway bloc therefore believes that the 
sooner Congress approves construction of 
the Seaway, the less the ore will cost us 
in the long run. 

If the Seaway is okayed, the steel indus- 
try can pretty much stay where it is now— 
in the Pittsburgh-Cleveland area. If the 
Seaway is not approved, there will be strong 
reason for building plants on the East 
Coast to get Canadian ore as it is unloaded 
from ships at Atlantic docks. 

In addition to the ore argument, Seaway 
advocates are of course hammering away 
along more traditional lines. 

They say the Seaway would give us a 
“fourth coastline’ and bring foreign trade 
right to the Midwest’s front door. 

They say that hydro-power develop- 
ments, planned as part of the project, 
would bring much-needed power to New 
York and New England. 

They claim the project would provide 
a fine cushion against depression: It would 
probably take four to six years and employ 
20,000. Expected cost: 720 million dollars. 

This line of attack probably won’t con- 
vert the Seaway’s ancient enemies—the 
eastern railroads, the coal industry, the 
Atlantic and Gulf port cities. But the new 
factor of Canadian ore has won over the 
support of iron and steel companies. 

In recent months those who have come 
out in the Seaway’s favor are the M. A. 
Hanna Co., American developer of the 
Canadian ore, the Republic Steel Corp., 
and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
Their selfish interest in the Seaway 1s obvi- 
ous. But the nod of approval they have 
given this new route may well turn con- 
gressional voting in its favor. 
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plement annual meetings. 





SMALL STOCKHOLDERS 
NEED TO ORGANIZE 


Atop the soapbox this month is Lewis 
D. Gilbert, long-time spokesman for the 


rights of small stockholders. He says: 


HE long unrecognized American stock- 

holder is becoming organized. For 
many years this potent force in the national 
economy has been ignored by management, 
labor and government. Today it is rapidly 
taking its place as an additional independ- 
ent force and hence is making its voice 
heard as never before. 

This fact has become more evident at 
the annual meetings of stockholders of 
large American corporations. ‘There stock- 
holders openly ask questions about man- 
agement policies, and often criticize 
salaries, bonus payments, labor policies and 
methods of electing directors. Stockhold- 
ers are swarming to annual meetings and 
are also demanding that managements 
hold their meetings at convenient places. 

Progressive managements are learning to 
recognize that stockholders now insist on 
full partnership rights. Thus many cor- 
porations hold regional meetings to sup- 
This creates 
additional open forums for stockholders 
and helps make “corporation democracy” 
more than a phrase. 

The 15 million stockholders are rapidly 
acquiring their own “press,” in the form 
of impartial, accurate reports of what is 
said and done at annual meetings. 


When independent stockholders think 
that management is wrong in an important 
policy, they do not hesitate to use the SIC 
proxy rules in order to insert proposals in 
proxy statements sent out by corporations. 

Management quite properly has the right 
to oppose such proposals. But to do so, 
it must print a statement of 100 words from 
advocates of the proposal and also explain 
its own viewpoint. Thus stockholders can 
judge whether to vote for or against a 
proposal. 

Independent voting by stockholders runs 
into hundreds of thousands of shares at 
many annual meetings. Minority totals are 
constantly increasing—a trend which will 
undoubtedly be accentuated as more stock- 
holders realize the importance of reading 
their proxy statements before voting. 

The proxy rights are regarded by small 
stockholders as their Magna Charta, and 
are one New Deal reform they supported 
unanimously. But these rights apply at 
present only to corporations listed on stock 
exchanges. Furthermore, due to a loop- 
hole in the SEC act, if a management 
does not solicit proxies it appears to be 
exempt from SEC rules. Accordingly, the 
minority stockholders insist that this par- 
ticular rule be rectified by Congress, if 
necessary, by making proxy solicitation 
mandatory. 

The small stockholders are asking, too, 
that the many publicly owned corporations 
unlisted on stock exchanges also be placed 
under SEC rules, as the SEC has already 
requested of Congress. 

Various groups have naturally sprung up 
to organize the stockholders. One group 
of independents is led by the writer and 
his brother John. We concentrate on a 
nationally circulated annual report of what 
takes place at meetings of stockholders. 
James Fuller, John Campbell Henry, and 
Mrs. Wilma Soss, head of the rapidly grow- 
ing Federation of Women Shareholders, 
are also active in organizing independents. 
The Investors League, a pioneer in stock- 
holder organization, is likewise making its 
influence felt at annual meetings. 
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TREND- SETTERS IC 


New developments in housing are at 
hand. Some may become definite 
trend-setters, may influence the kind 
of house you live in next. To help 
keep you up to date, here are reports 
on three projects in home-building 
and community planning. 


FORD OF THE HOUSING INDUSTRY? 


HE first big-scale attempt to build 

low-cost houses by using the mass- 
production techniques of the automobile 
industry is now being carried out by the 
Lustron Corp. 

The Lustron house, which is constructed 
completely of enameled steel, already has 
been called “the greatest single develop- 
ment in housing since one stone was placed 
on another.” And considering its method 
of manufacture and its great promise, Lus- 
tron may turn out to be the Ford of houses. 

In fact, this house is so different that 
it may establish a new standard of living 
in America. At least that is what Carl 
G. Strandiund, a self-trained engineer who 
created and developed Lustron, hopes his 
house will do. 

A number of people have shared his 
great enthusiasm. In 20 cities demonstra- 
tion houses have been opened and ap- 
proximately 142 million people have paid a 
25-cent donation to charity to inspect the 
Lustron. Interviews and mail surveys in- 
dicate that 90 percent of the visitors ap- 
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proved of this new house. And the first 
Lustron advertisement in a national maga- 
zine brought in more than 155,000 in- 
quiries. 

Although it is true that a lot of people 

are interested in any house these days, 
Lustron does have special features which 
contribute to this overwhelming response: 
& Durable. Walls, inside and out, are of 
satiny-finish enameled steel. (The buyer 
can have his choice of five light colors.) 
& Easily cleaned. Wipe it with a damp 
cloth. Also claimed to be impervious to 
weather. 
& Ouickly constructed. ‘The one-story, 
two-bedroom model covering 1000 square 
feet can be erected anywhere in the U. S. in 
less than a week after the foundation 1s in. 
> Reasonably priced. Approximately 
$8500 to $9500 depending on_ locality. 
That is exclusive of the cost of a lot. 

In design Lustron seeks a nice balance 
between modern and conventional. In- 
terior facilities include dressing tables, 
shelves and cabinets built into walls. ‘There 
are no radiators or swinging doors to waste 
floor space. Heat radiates from ceiling 
panels. Interior doors are sliding. 

All these features add up to a house 
which Strandlund believes will give a per- 
son more for his money. He realizes that 
a house made by mass production cannot 
satisfy everybody. But he is convinced 
that Lustron can meet much of today’s 
existing demand. 

The Lustron house is manufactured in 
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a factory at Columbus, Ohio, which covers 
1,100,000 square feet and stretches two 
city blocks in length. As impressive as 
Willow Run, this factory was financed by 
a 3242-million-dollar RFC loan. It has the 
world’s largest porcelain enameling fur- 
naces. Railroad cars loaded with steel 
roll right into the factory. The steel is fed 
directly into presses, some weighing 1800 
tons, which stamp the steel into house 
parts—126 pieces in all—properly cut, bent 
and sized. 

The finished pieces and parts of the 
Lustron house are moved by a giant con- 
veyor belt to a loading platform and ar- 
ranged in specially designed trailer-trucks 
which drive to the owner’s home site. 
There, previously constructed concrete 
slabs are ready. At the site, the trailer 
is unhooked and the parts removed in the 
order needed. Factory-trained crews then 
erect the house. 

After the house is erected, the truck 
(one of a proposed fleet of 1400) returns 
to pick up the empty trailer. The system 
cuts shipping costs. 

The factory is engineered to turn out 
some 30,000 Lustron houses annually. 
Early this year the company was producing 
12 complete houses a day and Strandlund 
hopes soon to turn out 100 a day. Never 
before has any one builder produced houses 
on such a scale, either in or out of a factory. 

And never before has any builder geared 
up to bring out a new model of a house 
each year. But that is also what the Lus- 
tron Corp. plans to do. Next year the 
company is talking about a house with 
three bedrooms. A house of advanced 
contemporary design is also being planned. 

By bringing out new models every year, 
Lustron will invite the trading in of an 
old house for a new model. [If this revo- 
lutionary plan works out, a used-house 
market comparable to a used-car market 
may develop. 

To sell these houses and to erect them, 
the Lustron Corp. has chartered dealer- 
erectors. Dealers take care of the land- 
scaping and finishing of houses, but the 
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parent company will enforce certain stand- 
ards and watch “finishing” costs. 

Dealers are constantly instructed to think 
in terms of small returns on a large volume 
of business instead of making a killing on 
a few houses. 

Strandlund feels that Lustron will start 
a revolution in housing. He believes that 
the public has long been looking for such 
a house. And to his best ability he is 
going to make it possible for them to get 
this house. 


PARK FOREST 


BIG NEW PLANNED COMMUNITY 
NE of the biggest privately financed 


communities ever envisioned is now 
going up in the Middle West. 

This is Park Forest, 27 miles south of 
Chicago. It is being built by American 
Community Builders, Inc., will cost 30 
million dollars and will house 12,000 peo- 
ple. Eventually the builders plan to in- 
crease the outlay to 75 million dollars to 
provide housing for 30,000 people. 

There is impressive evidence that the 
project is a sound one. The New York 
Life Insurance Co., Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and the Sun Life As- 
surance Co. of Canada have loaned most 
of the money necessary to construct Park 
Forest. These loans have been insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration. And 
although they had to be broken up into 
nine separate mortgages, together they 
formed the largest commitment ever made 
by the FHA. 

In many ways Park Forest resembles 
Greenbelt, Md., the model town 12 miles 
outside Washington, D. C., built by the 
government back in 1938. Park Forest's 
2400 acres are designed to provide com- 
fortable homes, lots of open space, no 
through traffic, and a balance of shopping 
and industrial facilities seldom found in 
cities which just grow up planlessly. 

Park Forest also provides a partial an- 
swer to another housing problem: How 
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can the country obtain more houses for 
rent? In Park Forest the first 3010 units 
erected are for rent and will range from 
$72 for one-bedroom, one-floor apartments 
to $87.25 for two-story houses with two 
bedrooms, up to $91 and $95 for two-story 
houses with three bedrooms. In the near- 
by Chicago area, comparable living quarters 
at anything like these prices are not avail- 
able. 

The units for rent will quickly attract 
the large number of people needed to sup- 
port the Park Forest shopping center. 
Rents from these stores will make up for 
the low initial return on the rented houses. 

Later this year the builders will begin 
the construction of houses for sale. Among 
the first of these may be a group of Lus- 
tron houses. 

Park Forest was planned because the 
company (headed by Philip M. Klutznick, 
former head of the U. S. Public Housing 
Authority) regards a well-balanced com- 
munity with comfortable living conditions 
as the best kind of long-range investment. 

Klutznick’s company hopes that mod- 
ern, well-designed factories eventually will 
be erected in Park Forest, especially since 
some of the major freight lines run along 
one side of the community. 

Even if there should some day be a 
surplus of city rental property, Klutznick 
is betting that Park Forest will remain such 
an attractive place to bring up a family 
that he will always be able to find plenty 
of tenants. 


FOR VETERANS: 
AN $18,500 HOUSE FOR $13,500 


OW can a veteran get a good house 
at a price he can afford? 

Out in the Chicago suburb of Des 
Plaines a veterans’ non-profit corporation, 
the town, a builder, and public housing 
authorities have joined forces and worked 
out an ingenious solution. 

First, this ingenuity has been applied 
to the design of the house. Built as a 
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duplex by the Chicago firm of Smith and 
Hill, this house can easily be converted 
into a single-family dwelling. 

The veteran-purchaser will live in the 
larger part of the house, but a temporary 
partition will be built to create a small 
apartment in one end of the house. 

This so-called apartment will provide a 
living-dining room, bedroom, kitchen and 
bath. Rent, to a veteran, will be $50 a 
month. This tidy sum coming in regularly 
will help the owner of the house to meet 
his $87.50-a-month payments. He must 
rent the apartment for at least three years. 
Town ordinances limit the rental period 
to five years. 

When he quits renting, the veteran- 
owner will take over the whole house. 
The partition will be torn out and the tem- 
porary kitchen removed. The owner then 
will have a three-bedroom, two-bath house 
for his own use, and he will be over the 
first difficult hump in paying for it. 

The erection of 25 of these houses has 
started. The plan is to-erect 50. 

Even more important is the method of 
financing these houses. It isan unusual 
combination of public and private enter- 
prise devised by Brice Martin, consultant 
for the Cook County Housing Authority. 

The Housing Authority, using state 
money provided for housing, turned over 
to the veterans’ non-profit corporation 
$130,000 worth of land and materials. No 
interest was charged. Using the land as 
an equity, the corporation then was able 
to borrow money for construction and have 
the loan insured by FHA and the Veterans 
Administration. 

As the houses are sold, the money will 
be repaid to the Authority. Eventually 
the Housing Authority hopes to get all its 
money back and to use it as a revolving 
fund to help similar projects. 

Thanks to this plan, the veteran at 
Des Plaines will acquire a house for $13,- 
500. Similar houses in a near-by suburb 
sell for about $18,500. The $13,500 
cost to the veteran is further reduced by 
whatever he collects in rent. 
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of Pitney- Bowes 


ALTER H. WHEELER JR., presi- 

dent of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., recently 
said something to the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management that had a 
familiar ring. But coming from Wheeler 
it rang like a great bell. Why? Because 
every worker in his Stamford plant would 
have shouted back: “He really means it!” 

Said Wheeler: “Techniques in industrial 

or human relations are important but they 
are not fundamental. The fundamental 
thing is sincerity—a belief in people.” 

Pitney-Bowes, world’s largest postage- 
meter manufacturer, operates in a densely 
unionized city but has no union of any 
kind. It has no labor trouble. Why? 
Largely because it has Walter Wheeler. 

Wheeler, one-time Harvard All-American 
tackle, yachtsman, World War I hero, 
World War II WPB official, is also a 
skilled business executive. He saw honest 
men try unavailingly to find work dur- 
ing the depression and was profoundly 
shocked. His reaction had much to do 
with Pitney-Bowes’ success today. 

He has seen to it that his company pro- 
vides all the usual benefits, the paid vaca- 
tions, sick leaves, pensions, etc. It also 
has an effective profit-sharing system which 
last year gave the 2364 employes some 
$364,000 as against $810,000 for the stock- 
holders. Wheeler knows that the profit- 
sharing device is the bedrock of good feel- 
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ing, and has helped boost productivity 
35 percent. 

But he knows also that profit sharing 
alone isn’t enough to win the strong “family 
feeling’”’ which his company enjoys. The 
really essential element is the kind of sin- 
cerity that makes employes know that their 
management means well. ‘This kind of 
faith isn’t easy to earn, but Wheeler feels 
that the basis for it boils down to this: 
Remember that stockholders have money 
in the company and expect a reasonable 
return. But remember, too, that employes 
have their lives in the company and also 
are entitled to something. 

Wheeler is convinced of one thing about 
businessmen: They do care for something 
deeper than profits. But he will as quickly 
say that they hurt themselves by always 
trying to justify a good deed as “smart 
business” or “enlightened self-interest.” 
They should, instead, acknowledge the 
good deed as the right thing to do. 

Pitney-Bowes has expanded its wartime 
labor-management committee into an In- 
dustrial Relations Council. And Wheeler 
often calls employe meetings and reports 
how the company is faring financially. 

Wheeler wouldn’t worry about the re- 
action if there were no profit sharing in 
any year. He believes his workers would 
fight back—but fight to get business. Be- 
cause, from the consistent policy of the 
company, they would know that when 
profits returned they would share. 

Elaborate organizational techniques 
aren't necessary to gain such employe 
friendship. Wheeler, indeed, says: 

“T think in many ways too much organi- 
zation in industrial relations is_ bad. 
What’s needed is more a philosophy of 
management from the top down to the 
lowest straw boss, a philosophy of treating 
people as friendly human beings, just talk- 
ing with them and letting them talk to 
you about the business, about their jobs, 
about their families.” 

He never has to answer any doubters. 
Pitney-Bowes’ success and serenity answer 
for him. 
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Sacramento, Cal.—Bonus for bus riders. 
A new attack on the downtown parking 
problem is being tried here. ‘lo encourage 
shoppers to travel by bus rather than drive 
their cars, bus passengers headed for the 
downtown areas between 10 a.m. and 
4 p.m. are given a dated ticket on payment 
of fares. 

If the passenger buys a dollar’s worth of 
merchandise from anv of the 62 cooper- 
ating members of the retail merchants as- 
sociation, he may exchange the ticket for 
two bus tokens. 

In the first three months of operation 
$8000 worth of tokens were given out. The 
average purchase under the plan was $4. 
Whether parking conditions are any better 
is undetermined. ‘The number of bus 
riders, however, has averaged between 10,- 
000 and 12,000 a week more than the pre- 
vious Vear. 


Winooski, Vt.—Hospital farm lowers fees. 
Patients’ fees at the Fanny Allen Hospital 
here are lower than at any other hospital 
in Vermont New Hampshire. ‘That's 
because the hospital runs a subsidiary farm. 
devoted to corn, pota- 
Seventeen 


There are 65 acres 
toes and garden vegetables. 
cows give all the milk and cream required 
by the &5-bed Some 750 
chickens provide all needed eggs. 

Chief significance of the plan lies in 
showing other hospitals in small communt- 
ties how to lick a tough problem—high 


institution. 


food costs 


Douglas, Ga.—Leave us alone. \{erchants 
have a welcome chance to devote all their 
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time to business during this week of 
April 1-8. It is Leave-Us-Alone 
Week, originated last year by F. 
Lander Moorman of Douglas for 
the benefit of businessmen who are 
constantly harassed by solicitors on 
behalf of special-day and _ special- 
week observances. 

Moorman says: “Merchants re- 
port that there is not a day in the 
vear when thev are not pressured to 

donate to some drive. I decided the poor 
merchants and businessmen should have a 
week of their very own to put on special 
sales, a week to wait upon customers for 
a change, free from fund-raising drives and 
solicitations. 

To appreciate Mr. Moorman’s idea, re- 
member that the list of special national 
weeks now contains about 110 entries, rang- 
ing all the way from National Honey-for- 
Breakfast Week to National Save-the-Horse 
Week, from National Posture Week to 
National Peanut Week. And that doesn’t 
include all the locally sponsored weeks. 


Laramie, Wyo.—Ski planes. ‘The ski plane 
is supplementing the ski train in this region 
of open spaces where it is still winter. 

Challenger Airlines, the “feeder” that 
connects small communities scattered along 
the High Plains and through the Rockies, 
offers day-long skiing within an hour or 
so of Denver, Cheyenne and other cities. 
Monarch, another “feeder,” flies passengers 
over the Continental Divide to Gunnison, 
Colo., where they can have about six hours 
of skiing before the plane returns. 

On these one-day trips, passengers need 
so little luggage that skis come within the 
4() pounds of baggage carried free. But on 
longer trips the extra tanff hurts. 

These Rocky Mountain airlines hope 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board will even- 
tually let them carry skis as “visible sports 
equipment” without extra charge. ‘This 
used to be the case. ‘Then CAB ruled this 
was unfair to business passengers held 
strictly to a 40-pound maximum. 

At anv rate, indications are that the ski 
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plane is catching on. Independent airlines 
in other parts of the country are now 
making plans for flights to carry ski en- 
thusiasts to resorts next season. 


Midwest City, Okla.—Kids and trees. he 
kids were rough on the new trees planted 
along the streets of this war-born city. 
Then the Garden Club had an idea: It 
proposed that the schools themselves spon- 
sor the planting of the next group of trees. 

So the trees were planted. ‘The school 
children took a major part and enthusiasm 
was whipped up with a band. From that 
day on the kids were careful with the trees. 
Their feeling of proprietorship succeeded 
where policing failed. 


Oak Ridge, Tenn.—Education for living 
This mushrooming town, famed for the 
newest destructive weapon, uses some con- 
structive thinking in the public schools to 
help children learn right and live right. A 
report to parents on the schools’ aims and 
techniques says in part: 

“Oak Ridge school personnel strive to 
observe and understand each child as an 
individual . . . . are urged to be concerned 
with his whole growth, his ability to work 
and play independently as well as with 
others, his ability to plan his life and his 
ability in the skills necessary for living in 
this world. 

“Yes, we believe that the fundamental 
skills, reading, writing, arithmetic and 
language, are just as essential to present-day 
living as they ever were. Our teaching of 
them is based on that premise. At the 
same time, however, we recognize these 
skills for what they are, means to an end— 
better living—rather than mere mental 
gymnastics for children.” 


Canton, Ohio—Cold water for hot days. 
This city is preening itself over an addi- 
tional water supply of some 15 million gal- 
lons a day which is pumped from a new 
well field. One of the unique features of 
the system is that it furnishes the city with 
cold water during the summer from a sup- 
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ply stored underground during the winter 
when the water runs cold. 

Two distinct layers of gravel make the 
unusual system possible. One is near the 
surface under the West Branch of the 
Nimishillen Creek. It serves as the filter. 
The lower gravel bed is the storage reser- 
voir. 

A 10-foot layer of impervious clay sepa- 
rates the two. A well is cut through the 
layer of clay, and from the well pipe lines 
radiate in a star pattern into both gravel 
beds. Water seeps through from the upper 
bed, drops down the well, and then perco- 
lates through the pipes into the lower level. 

In winter, water is drawn only from the 
upper bed, allowing the lower bed to fill 
with icy water. Thus in summer the stor- 
age reservoir holds a large supply of cold 
water ready to be pumped into the city 
mains. 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—No smoke ren 
This western playground for the rch 1 
seeking industries to balance its economy, 
but it has definite specifications. Colorado 
Springs wants no smoke, gloom or slums. 
Wanted, rather, are craftsman-type, execu- 
tive-type industries. And it is getting them. 
Last year some 15 came. 

Outstanding among the new arrivals 1s 
the Nestle Company, tea and chocolate 

maker. ‘The company’s executive offices 
are moving here from New York. Later 
all or most of the company’s manufactur- 
ing activities may be brought out. An 
earlier major coup was the move from New 
York of Shepherd’s Citations, publisher of 
legal opinions and textbooks. 

The city helps in locating sites, offers 
low electricity and gas rates from the 
municipally owned plant, and brags of alert 
labor and fine climate. Besides, the famous 
Broadmoor Hotel is here, offering facilities 
for luxurious entertainment. That counts 
heavily in making Colorado Springs an 
address with glamor. 





> Write us of goings on in your town. 
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AST YEAR you and every other adult 
= American tossed sixty-odd cents into 
a collection box labeled: “For the benefit 
of the air transport industry and its cus- 
tomers.” 

That represents a fund of nearly 60 mil- 
lion dollars—a rough and controversial esti- 
mate of the so-called airline subsidy. All 
but two scheduled airlines (one domestic 
and one international) got a slice of it, 
hidden in their compensation for carrying 
air mail. And the government collected it 
from you in taxes and air-mail postage. 

With the aid of this transaction and 
some earnest efforts of their own, the 
domestic airlines made about a million 
dollars, as compared with a 20-million- 
dollar loss in 1947. But they were saved 
from a third straight vear in the red only 
by the last slice of the subsidy—an 8-mil- 
lion-dollar retroactive handout. 

Taxpavers, granting the wisdom and 
necessity of subsidizing air travel up to its 
maturity, have begun to wonder where 
their money goes. 

Why are the airlines in trouble? = [Kespon- 
sibility for the industry’s condition, good 
or bad, always rests with the Civil Aero 
nautics Board. ‘The CAB does not just 
regulate the airlines; it is, by law, their 
guardian, set up to protect their economic 
welfare. When they do not fare well, the 
board has to take the final rap. 

Blame for the situation, however, is 
shared by the CAB, airline management, 
and the nature of the industry. Briefly, 
things went this way: 

During the war air travel boomed and 
profits were fat. But as soon as the war 
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ended, the airlines had to start spend- 
ing. Planes were obsolete. Record busi- 
ness was overtaxing available equipment. 

In addition, most of the industry was 
suffering from a bad case of over-optimism. 
Every city and town was allegedly jammed 
with citizens eager to jump on an airplane 
and fly somewhere. So companies fought 
for new routes, for the right to compete 
with other airlines on old ones. New com- 
panies were organized. The CAB handed 
out nearly 70,000 miles of new routes and 
authorized so much competition that an 
estimated 90 percent of U. S. air traffic can 
now choose between two or more carriers. 
In the two years following V-J Day, domes- 
tic airlines doubled their total personnel 
and fleet of planes. 

Soon the cost squeeze was on, aggravated 
by the expansion. Offering a premium- 
priced commodity — speed — the airlines 
could not boost fares to keep pace without 
killing their market overnight. ‘Technical 
troubles, costly spells of bad weather, a 
series of accidents, and the new cut-rate, 
non-scheduled airlines all helped com- 
pound their woes. 

It turned out that the golden age of air 
travel had not arrived after all. Przed new 
routes were flown at a fraction of capacity. 
On some routes several carriers found 
themselves competing for a total trafhe 
barely large enough to support one line. 
Airline executives began to growl that the 
CAB had permitted reckless expansion, 
authorized ruinous competition. The CAB 
had, indeed. Even so, it had not given 
the lines all they asked for—and, at the 
time, had been damned for that. 

By the end of 1947 it was clear that 
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something must be done to bail the indus- 
try out. There the CAB committed its 
most grievous error: it didn’t recognize the 
crisis for what it was. It labored to find 
out whether the lines deserved increased 
subsidies, whether there might be other 
wavs of patching matters up. The delay 
was nearly fatal. 

The matching sin of management was 
a failure to realize that air transport was 
no longer a glamor operation but stncth 
business. Only last vear did most opera- 
tors even begin to meet the need for aggres: 
sive selling, effective cost controls, new 
operating methods, and real cooperation 
among Carriers. 


What are the prospects for recovery? 
Taking stock at the end of 1948, the indus- 
try could count certain blessings. Passen- 
ger trafhc had slipped, but the airlines were 
getting a bigger proportion of the first-class 
travel market. Air freight and express were 
booming. Airport and navigation facilities 
had improved. The CAB was preparing a 
tough, ambitious recovery program for 
1949. 

3ut the industry was still saddled with a 
crushing debt and a maladjusted route 
pattern. A mammoth capacity was piling 
up overhead costs—and a recession was 
threatening. 

Proposed remedies break down into two 
categories. For the short haul, experts 
see only two answers: 


& Continucd mail-pav subsidies as needed. 
Most airlines get a good deal more for 
carrving a ton of mail than the actual cost 
to them. ‘The difference is subsidy. Sub 
sidy benefits not just the airlines but pass 
engers and possibly shippers as well. Vor 
the government is mecting expenses that 
these customers incur. In the immediate 
future, the government will have to keep 
on picking up this check quickly, even 
when it means temporarily underwriting 
some degree of inefficiency. 

& Refinancing. Between 1941 and mid 
1948 the long-term debt of the 16 domestic 
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trunk-lines climbed from $1,400,000 to 
more than $169,000,000—$5,000,000 more 
than their combined net worth. RFC re. 
financing seems the only quick solution. 


Over the long run, observers in and ou} 
of the industry list much else te be done. 
Most frequently mentioned: 

& Domestic air routes must be thoroughh 
overhauled to root out excessive competi: 
tion and lop off hopeless routes. ‘The CAB 
has given notice it will attempt the job. 
& ‘The airlines can cut costs by consoli 
dating services, which they are slowly be. 
ginning to do. Despite many difficulties, 
the trend is toward joint baggage-handling. 
joint maintenance and interchanging of 
equipment. 

& Only all-weather flying will cure the 
industry's biggest headache—undependable 
service. ‘That means wider use of present 
gadgets and development of new ones, both 
expensive propositions. 

& Whe airlines must sell their product. 
They will have to corral new business, get 
people who have never flown before into 
the air, improve their service. 

& Ultimately, most airline men agree, air 
transport will come of age only when it 
can compete with railroads and_ buslines 
for a share of the “orange and banana-peel 
trade. ‘The “3-cent airline” is a long way 
off. But 1948, despite general fare in 
creases, brought the unreserved air-coach 
and the “family fare.” One line has cut 
out “free” meals, slashed fares by the 5 
percent that covered hidden meal costs. 


Airlines say they want only the govern 
ment assistance that other new forms of 
transportation have enjoyed. But to keep 
public confidence, with criticism rife and 
congressional investigations pending, the 
CAB and the carriers have their work cut 
out for them. 

Their job is to show that they are work- 
ing together efficiently to advance the time 
when, as it was once described by a mid 
western senator, the airlines can “stand 
on their own bottoms.” 
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FARM PRICE PROPS— 


AND YOUR 


ON’T expect food prices to go down 
D rapidly this year even though you 
read about shaky commodity markets and 
huge surpluses of grain. 

One reason food prices may stay rela- 
tively high—although there are others—is 
that the government is prepared to keep 
props under prices of major farm products. 

Government price supports alone did not 
cause the high food prices of recent years. 
Unusually strong demand in a period of 
short supply in most cases was responsible. 
Beef, for example, was not included in the 
support program. And although in the 
past year the price of wheat has dropped 
more than $1 a bushel, bread prices have 
not come down proportionately. But farm 
supports are now beginning to put a plat- 
form under food prices. 

Back in 1933, the policy of guaranteeing 
the farmer certain minimum prices was 
designed as protection against disastrously 
low prices. The support levels themselves 
originally were relatively low. 

During the war, these levels were raised. 
The program was used to stimulate pro- 
duction of desperately needed crops. It 
proved effective. Because the government 
guaranteed him a definite high price, the 
farmer didn’t have to worry about over- 
production. 

But with the end of FEurope’s need 
tor large quantities of U. S. grains in 
support 
did not seem to make sense. So Congress 
voted last year to reduce the price supports 
on a sliding scale. ‘This new system does 
not become even partially effective, how 


sight, abnormally high prices 


ever, until next January I. 
Meanwhile the higher price props are 
still with us and will serve to keep food 
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prices from dropping as 
low as they otherwise 
might. 

Butter is a good ex- 
ample of a food item 
which will remain rela- 
tively expensive in the 
months ahead because of 
government price props. 
Butter always becomes plentiful in sum- 
mer. So the government already has an- 
nounced that it will support the whole- 
sale price of butter, by making carload 
purchases, at 59 cents a pound on the open 
market. After September 1 the support 
price will be 62 cents. 

Obviously, that means there is slight 
chance for the retail price of butter to get 
much below 65 cents. 


Just how are farm prices supported? By 
loans or direct purchases. The government 
may, for example, make a loan to a farmer 
for the support-price value of his corn. 
Or the government may purchase the grain 
outright. 

Under the law, the government can make 
loans only on grain that is in rat-proof 
and otherwise adequate storage. Such 
facilities are very limited. That is why 
many farmers were forced to sell large 
quantities of last year’s bumper crops of 
both corn and wheat, thus forcing the 
prices down to a degree. 

Big wheat and corn crops are expected 
again this year. If they materialize, they 
will exert more down-pressure on prices. 

Therefore you can expect farmers to 
become increasingly insistent on having 
the price supports maintained at high 
levels. Already there is strong pressure for 
modification and even outright repeal of 
the sliding-scale system now scheduled to 
begin going into effect next year. 


Where does “parity” come in? Under ex- 
isting law, the government is required to 
support the prices of nine farm food prod- 
ucts at 90 percent of their so-called “parity” 
prices. ‘lhey are wheat, corn, rice, peanuts, 
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Irish potatoes harvested before last Janu- 
ary 1, milk and milk products, hogs, chick- 
ens and eggs. 

Cotton and tobacco also must be sup- 
ported at 90 percent of parity. Wool 1s to 
be supported until June 30, 1950, at its 
1946 support level (about 42 cents a 
pound). 

Beans, dry peas, sweet potatoes, flaxseed, 
soybeans, turkeys, American-.gyptian cot- 
ton and potatoes harvested after last Janu- 
ary 1 are to be supported at not less than 
60 percent of parity and not more than 
their 1948 price-support level. 

The “parity” price of any commodity 
is defined by law and arrived at by a brain- 
twisting formula. It is the price which 
will give a bushel of wheat or a bale of 
cotton the same purchasing power that it 
had in a certain base period from 1910 to 
1914. Next year a new formula, substi- 
tuting an adjusted base price period, will 
be used. But parity will still be with us, 
and farm prices will be supported. 


What price for farm prosperity? Many 
city folks, particularly, object on principle 
to these props that help keep the grocerv 
bill high. Where, ask the critics, can all 
this end? The government currently is 
obligated up to 1% billion dollars for the 
support program. Additional billions may 
be needed. City people pay most of the 
taxes to finance the support program. 

Defenders of farm price props say that 
good times for business and industry 
depend heavily on the prosperity of the 
nation’s farmers. 

When farmers don’t have the money to 
buy the products of industry, the country 
has the makings of another depression. 
So, the argument goes, the farmers must 
constantly have the protection of guaran- 
teed minimum prices. 

There is little chance that the advocates 
of farm price supports will lose their dom- 
inant position any time soon. And so the 
general public will continue to pay rela- 
tively high food bills to help keep the 
farmers prosperous. 
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READERS TALK BACK 


‘*Socialized Medicine’’ 


One who had not studied the subject might 
deduce from your article in the February issue that 
socialized medicine would be a good thing, maybe. 

Socialization of the medical profession is just a 
step toward socialization of all other professions 
and businesses, and therefore toward changing our 
democracy into a dictatorship. It happened that 
way in Germany dunng the time of Bismarck. 

It is a part of the socialistic hives with which 
the present “‘fair deal democracy” is breaking out 
all over—what with compulsory sickness insurance, 
subsidized housing, unlimited labor license, federal 
support of farm prices, the threat of federal steel 
factories, and generous federal funds for airlines. 

Is there no limit to the giveaway techniques of 
the present administration? 

Dr. Ned Burleson, Prague, Okla. 


Fair Trade Laws 


The information in the article “To Fair-Trade 
a Product” [February issue] might be a little mis- 
leading. Technically, a contract with any one 
store would sufhce, provided proper notification 
were sent to all other dealers in the state. How- 
ever, a suit would have very little standing in court 
with a good opposing attorney pointing out that 
only one dealer out of many hundreds had signed 
the contract. 

Many manufacturers enter into contracts with 
dealers and then fail to enforce them. A fair trade 
contract which is continuously violated would, | 
am afraid, have a hard time of it in a suit brought 
in any court where these facts became known to 
the defense. 


R.A.WN., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Your article “The Wrangle over Fair Trade 
Laws’ [February issue] omitted some important 
facts. An important prerequisite in fair-trading an 
item is not only that it be trade-marked, but that it 
also be in free and open competition with other 
similar products. 

For instance, if only Listerine were in the mouth- 
wash field it could not be fair-traded even though 
it is trade-marked. Since Pepsodent is in the 
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same field, the two products can, if they wish, be 
fair-traded. The fact that they compete offers a 
safeguard against the pegged price being too high. 

If Listerine set its minimum retail price at 75 
cents and Pepsodent at 69 cents, Listerine would 
be forced to drop its fair trade price. Minimum 
fair trade prices are very low compared to whole- 
sale costs, but retailers are assured that the items 
will not be sold below cost. 

Without fair trade prices, a few merchants 
would sell below cost on some items and over- 
charge on others or go broke. Fair trade does 
not guarantee the retailer he will get nch but it 
does guarantee him that he will not go broke just 
because some giant corporation wants to get nd 
of him. 

Fair trade is fair for the consumer. A system of 
rampant cut pnces benefits only a few in key areas 
if they can avoid overpaying for the hidden over- 
charges on the other items they are lured in to buy. 

Harry M. Leiter 
Leiter’s Rexall Pharmacy 


Pismo Beach, Cal. 


Rebuttal to Banker 


I would like to comment on the letter of S. C. 
Morns (bank president) in “Letters’’ in the Feb- 
ruary issue, attributing Mr. Truman’s election to 
the greed of the Amencan farmer, government 
employes and labor. If they are “greedy,” who 
made them that way? 

I invite Mr. Morris to read financial history. 
He should read the National Bank Act, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and all subsequent banking legis- 
lation. He should read about the panics of 1873, 
1893, 1920, 1931 and the one just now starting. 

He should read about the veterans trying to 
borrow money to build homes or to start in busi- 
ness. He should read about home and business 
foreclosures, unemployment, broken homes, in- 
creasing crime—all because of the banker’s “gen- 
erosity.” When bankers start accusing farmers 
and laborers of being “greedy,” these are surely 
“the changing times.” 

Q. J. Workman, Fort Thomas, Ky. 





British Crosstie 


In your January issue there is a short article 
“Man Wanted: To Invent a New Railroad Tie.” 
We have a substitute for wooden crossties which is 
very promising. 

We are using pre-stressed concrete crossties. 
High tensile steel wires are stretched under con- 
siderable tension in a mould, the concrete is poured 
in and vibrated and allowed to set hard round the 
wires. After hardening, the tension is released and 
this compacts the concrete. 

The resulting crosstie is as strong as reinforced 
concrete. It uses considerably less steel and also 
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less cement. It appears to have all the properties 
of wood, including the vital one of resilience. It 
is long-lasting, does not require treatment at inter- 
vals and is not affected by ants or other insects. 
It is not suitable fer electrified railroads which are 
track circuited. 

Quantity production is getting under way, and 
it is expected that a million crossties will be taken 
by British railways each year for the next four years. 
It seems probable that these crossties can be pro- 
duced at a price which will allow them to com- 
pete on equal terms with wooden crossties. 

T. Brockie 
Ministry of Works 
London, England 


New Hospitals 


Under the heading “‘Will the Hospital Be Well 
Operated?” in the article on new hospitals (“Get 
a New Hospital for Your Community,” February 
issue] it was stated erroneously that the nursing 
staff and the hospital administrative staff are to 
comply with minimum standards set up under 
the federal act. 

The misinterpretation, I assume, stems from 
the fact that the federal act refers to standards 
for state employes concerned only with adminis- 
tration of the program. 

This reference in the act does not include em- 
ployes of the hospital, since such employment 
comes under a provision of the act which prohibits 
federal interference in the administration of any 


hospital. : ; 
V. M. Hoge, Chief 


Division of Hospital Facilities 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington, D. C. 


In your article about new hospitals the figure of 
$10,000 per bed for building a hospital is too high. 
The city of Seneca, Kans., built a 30-bed hospital 
for some $100,000, or $3500 per room. Every- 
thing is new. It is as complete as any to be found 
in much larger cities. 


Joseph H. Strathman, Seneca, Kans. 


{ The $10,000 to $12,000 figure given 
in our article was a general average. Many 
hospitals cost more per bed, many less. 


Men’s Hats 


In your article “Hats Try To Get Ahead” [Janu- 
ary issue] you say, “Hat prices have jumped, with 
but little accompanying improvement in attractive- 
ness." A more accurate statement would be that 
prices have dropped and quality has improved. 

Hat prices went up during the war, though not 
as much as the cost of fur and labor. Hats alone 
among all apparel did not go up after the discon- 
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tinuance of OPA and began to go lower in 1947. 
Today quality is vastly better and you can buy a 
good pre-war quality hat for $5 or $6.50. 

You say, “The number of companies making 
and finishing men’s felt hat bodies has dropped 
from 190 to 7 during the past 45 years.” The 
production of hat bodies is now a heavy industry 
concentrated in a few concerns who then sell the 
rough hat bodies to hundreds of finishers. Not 
tragedy, just a modernized operation. 

Ernest F. Hubbard 
Managing Editor, Hat Life 
New York, N. Y. 


Honest Car Dealer 


Your article “The Honest Car Dealer” [Febru- 
ary issue] describes to a “T” the S. L. Savidge 
Company of Seattle. 

This company handles the same make of car, 
namely Dodge, does practically the same volume 
of sales, and Savidge has conducted his business 
the same as Chester J]. Brost, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Savidge services about 125 cars daily against 50 to 
60 for Brost. 

We didn’t think there was another dealer in 
America who conducted his business on such a 
high plane. It is gratifying to know that at least 
one other such dealer exists. 

James J. Rohan, Secretary 

Local Union No. 882 

Automobile Drivers & Demonstrators 
Seattle, Wash. 


Giant Industries 
The articie “Is Big Business Too Big to Survive?”’ 

[January issue] seems to describe a current, desir- 
able trend accurately. However, the breaking up 
of the physical properties of giant industries into 
smaller units will not, in my judgment, solve the 
problem of monopoly or giantism. It really accen- 
tuates the undesirable feature of absentee owner- 
ship and it does not touch the more important 
phase of financial control. It is, however, a gesture 
in the nght direction. 

E. G. Shinner 

E. G. Shinner and Co., Inc. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Postal Rates 


Your item on postal rates in the February issue 
(“The Months Ahead] is unintentionally mis- 
leading, as it indicates that magazines, books and 
periodicals and the big direct-mail advertisers are 
responsible for the half-billion-dollar deficit. 

Actually the subsidies to railroads and airlines 
account for the greater portion. And newspapers 
are another heavy contributor to the deficit. 

The increased rates that went into effect in 
January bring books approximately up to cost. 
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The subsidy to newspapers and magazines is 
excused on the ground that they are educational 
and of public interest and should be available to 
people at low cost. We book dealers think 
that books are as educational and of as much public 
interest as are magazines. 

R. B. Campbell, President 
American Booksellers Assn., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


For more on postal rates, see page 23. 


Government Efficiency 


Under the heading “Taxes” in your February 
issue [‘““The Months Ahead’’], reference is made 
to government efhciency. It is my understanding 
that the Hoover Commission was authonzed to 
determine where government economies could be 
made. An excellent job has been done. 

If the recommendations are not, in large part, 
followed through, what sound justification is there 
for additional taxes? And will not the onus of 
such failure rest squarely upon the present admin- 


istration? 
Laurence H. Mann, Portland, Maine 


Buying a Home 


The article “Rent or Buy—Which?” [Februar 
issue] was correct in its discussion of costs. But in 
all fairness, it should have stated that the prospec- 
tive purchaser today has more than $2 of income 
to use for various living costs and purchase of a 
home, as compared with the $1 that he had in 
1939. 

K. B. Thomas, Secy.-Treas. 
Community Savings & Loan Co. 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


" The article pointed out that the average 
purchaser must pay for his home over a good 
part of his lifetime, and that his income 
might not maintain the present high level 
for this required length of time. 


Shoplifters 


In your January issue you have an article on 
ways of curbing shoplifting [“Hints on How to 
Foil Shoplifters”]. I have a ladies’ ready-to-wear 
store of 50-foot frontage in which there are 53 
My stock shrinkage 
is verv low and I attribute it to the mirrors. 

They are conveniently placed throughout the 
store to be of service to the customers in seeing 
the merchandise, but at the same time they give 
a would-be shoplifter a great deal of trouble. 

Shoplifters do not want to be seen in operation 
by either customers or employes and the mirrors 
make it very difficult for them. 

Paul J. Johnson, Las Vegas, Nev. 


mirrors averaging 2 by + feet. 
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SMALL TOWNS ARE OUR 


YA wouldn’t go so far as to say that we Aiwa readers i ee 
every small town in the United States. Butatescmade 
recently shows that Kiplinger. Magazine hasa strong, foll win; ae ee 
in the ‘grass roots.” We're proud of that. 3lad to sd Maa he 
with some of the nation’s finest citizens— sed, | 
small towns of America. AS re 
Out of The World Almanac we nicked at pat de as na mes * s 
of 14 communities between 10,000 and 20,000 populatic 7 
all in different states. Records of the circulation depar aera 
then were checked to find out how many subscribers we i had 
in those places. The score: oe 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Brainerd, Minn. . 
Columbia, Mo. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Dunkirk, N.Y... 
Escanaba, Mich... 
Grand Isiand, Neb. . 
Lodi, Cal. 
Longview, Tex. 
Medford, Ore. 
Minot, N. D. 
Neenah, Wis. . . 
Thomasviile, Ga. . 
Tiffin, Ghio . 


If you live in one of these towns, piease don’t feel hurt ato. ae 
it has more than 20,000 population. It probably has, ¥ fee 
had to use 1940 census figures, the latest available. es 

Of course, we would like to have more subscribers in these a 
towns—and everywhere else. Maybe some of your friends = 
would like to see Kiplinger Magazine. We'll gladly mail them. a 

sample copies as a gift from you. Just send us their names 
and addresses. Pe 











FUTURE ARTICLES 


SCARED TO BUY STOCKS? 


Common stocks sell at a bargain; but most people 
are ajrata to own a stake in business. Why? 


| HERE COMES THE WELFARE STATE 


The U.S. és moving toward a kind of government " 
that does everything for its people. Want this? ~~ > 


| HOW TO MAKE YOUR MONEY 60 FURTHER 


What a smart manager would sell you to do 
to run your affairs. more economically 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
; Read all the arguments, pro and con 


MRS. WILMA 0S 


She is out to get women a bigger voice in business 


DEPARTMENT STORES HEADED FOR TROUBLE? 


As pectals ist diagnoses and prescribes 


our OUT-OF-DATE CALENDAR 


’ There's a simpler way to keep dates and accounts 


‘HOW THE FROZEN FOOD BUSINESS IS DOING 
“Is tt-winning ground from old-line ford items? 
|. Plus'other articles on Windowless Factories, How To Get the Most 


Out of Your Advertising Dollar, Furniture, Better Labor Relations— 
| cand many others that will keep you alert to The Changing Times 8 





